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ABSTRACT 

This report consists mainly of four separate issue 
papers, each prepared by an individual committee of the Minnesota 
School Task Force, Topics of the papers include educational 
management systems, Minnesota's state foundation aid program, school 
tax levy limitations, and educational overburden. In addition to the 
issue papers, the report also contains some additional corniaents and 
dissenting remarks prepared by individual members of the task force. 
Each issue paper contains a study summary, the committee's 
recomaendations for action, and a discussion of the problem areas^ 
T*he foundation ai^l and levy limitation papers each have an appendix 
of relevant statistical data. Each of the issue papers is organized 
^so'that the casual reader can get the gist of the paper by reading 
the first few pages of it, (Author/JG) ' r . 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1971 lawmakers in Minnesota made some significant changes in the method 



by which the state's elementary and second^^^ Further 
changes were made in 1973 and 1974. In general the effect of these changes 
was to: 

(a) substantially increase state support for school districts 
operating or maiatenance costs, 

(b) make the financing of elementary and secondary schools less 
reliant on property taxes, ' ^^^^^ 

(c) equalize the burden of school support and the am^iiit of money 

J] 

available among the school districts of the stat^* and 

(d) regulate the tatal state and local income availab)^ to each 
school district unless a 'referendum is passed. 

THE 1972 TASk[H^ORCE / 

The great diversity among school districts in Minnesot^ake? it extremely 
difficult to determine in advance the effect that changes bf the magni- 
tude of those indicated above may have on the school districts of the state. 
Recognizing this the Commissioner arfd State Board of Education established 
a school finance task force in January 1972 to assess the impact of the 
1971 changes and make recommendations for revisions where it was thought 
to be necessary. This task force completed its study^j^ reported in time 



for its r|?coninendations to be considered by the Governor^ and L€||s;iature in 
1973. 
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THE 1974 TASK FORCE ^ 

£ur-ther changes in t.ti&^Iaws-regulating -schaoX-llaanclag_J.iiJL973 ansLa 

co n ti nuing" c oncem a bout the iinp a ct of th e se T a ws on the school districts — 

by the Commissioner of Education in October 1973. This task force was 
charged by the, Commi ssioner to: 

(1) select a limited number of finance related issues for study, 

(2) produce: an issue paper concerning each of these study areas, and 

(3) assis^t in informing the legislature'and the public of the 
identified problem and of methods for resolution. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 1974 TASK. FORCE 

Selected for membership on this task force were:- . 

Mr. Salisbury Adams, House of Representatives , 

/ Mr. Richard Allen, Member, Minneapolis School Board 

p*" Mr. Jeraid Anderson, State Senate 

Mr. Robert Arnold , .Minnesota Elementary Principal's Association 

Mr. Robert Bonine, Ass'istant Executive Director, Hill Family Foundation 

Mr. Richard Bragg ^ Minnesota Association of Commerce and Industry 

Mr. Duane Carlson-, Aami^histrative Assistant to Superintendent , iloorhead 

Mr. Michael CqTlen, Director, Willmar Area Vocational-Technical School 

Dr. John Feda, Superintendent, Marshall 

Dr. Dean Fritze, SupeViritenderit , Hayfield 

Mr. A.L. Gallop, Executive Secretary, Minnesota Education Association 

Mr. Joseph Graba,. House of Representatives 

Mr. Larry Harris, Special Assistant to the' Superintendent, Urban Affairs, 

Minneapol is J ■ ; 

Mr. Dean Honetschlager.'^tate Planning Agency 

.Dr. Erling 0-. Johnson, Superintendent, Anoka 

Mr. Richard Kauffnian, Director , •"Special Education, Richfield 

Mr. Ron Kennedy, Vi'&e-Presi^ient of Public Relations, Peavey Company 

Dr. William Knaak, Superintendent, 916 Area Vocational -Technical Institute 

Mr. Michael Kuntz, Superintendent, Jackson 

• Ms. Jo Malmsten, Legislative Chairperson, State Parent, Teachers, Student 

Association 

Mr. Gene Marranenga, As-sistant to -the Superintendent, Urban Affairs, St. Paul 

Mr. David Meade, Executive Secretary , 'Minnesota Association of Secondary 

Principal s • . 

Ms. Charelott^ Mitau, Chairpers-on, School BoSrd, St. Paul 
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Dr. Van Mueller, Chairperson, Division of Educational Administration, University 
of Minnesota 

44st« Rutfv Myers^ J^lembei^-T School Board, Bul-utb - 

Dr. Lloyd Nielsen, Superintendent, Roseville 

Ms. Sally 01 se n. M e mber, Sch ool Boa r d , St , Lo uis P a rk — 

Mr. Joseph O'Neill, State Senate 

-Mn. "Be^rd 4^4^r j^VBe^ u s 1 nes s -Mai^ager r -Buy^suflXe^- 

Ms. Mary Jo Richardson, Member, State Board of Education 

Mr. Lew Wermager, Executive Secretary, Minnesota Association of School 
Administrators (deceased) replaced by Dr. John Maas 

Mr. William Wettergrtfn, Executive Secretary, Minnesota School Boards Associa- 
tion ' . ^ 

Mr. Henry Winkels, Minnesota Federation of Teachers 



The following personnel from the Department of Education were appointed to 
assist the task force: 

Dr. Gayle Anderson, Planning Section, Division of Planning and Development 
Mr. Roy Anderson, Special Education Section, Division of Instruction 
Dr. Leo Bernat, State Aids, Statistics and Research Section, Division of 

Administration ^ 
Mr. Farley' Bright, Deputy Commissioner 

Mr. Fred Christianson, School Facilities Planning Section, Division of 
Administration 

Dr. Helen Dell, Planning Section, Division of Planning and Development 
Ms. Grace Dougherty, State Aids, Statistics and Research Section, Division 

of Administration ^ , ^ 
Mr. Eugene Eininger, School District Organization Section, Division of 

Administration 

Mr. Walt Harvey, State Aids, Statistics and Research Section, Division of 
Administration 

Mr. Mel Johnson, Planning and Development Section, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education 

Mr. Ron Laliberte, Administrative Services Section, Division of Administration 
Mr. Gregory Waddick, Assistant Commissioner, Division of Planning and 
Development 

Dr. Jerome Webster, Planning Section, Division of Planning and Development 



A wide variety of possible study areas was given consideration by the task 
force before they formed into four comnittees to study the following topics: 

(1) Educational overburden, 

(2) Local discretion/tax limitation, 

(3) Management systems/state and local agency roles and relationships, 
and 

(4) Appraisal of the foundation aid formula 



CRITICAL CONCERNS OF THE 1974 TASK FORCE 

As the work of the task force progressed, three areas of critical concern 
surfaced. The one concern that superceded all others was inf la All 



school districts are faced with the inflationary cost spiral, and many 
are having difficulty coping with it because of the restrictions that have 
been placed upon their ability to-increase their revenue. A s.econd concern 
is the mandating of new programs by the legislature without provisions for 
financing. The 1973 finance task force made a recommendation in this area and 
stated that without additional revenues new programs ^re financed at the ex- 
pense of programs that have been previously operating. A final overriding 
concern of the task force is the equalizing of educational expenditures among 
school districts in the state. A recomnendation by the 1973 finance task force 
provided for an orderly transition by which all districts are permitted to 
adjust to that district having the^90th percentile per pupil unit cost, when 
all pupil units in the state are ranked according to cost. In view of these 
critical concerns, this task force: 

(A) CALLS UPON THE LEGISLATURE TO PROVIDE SOME METHOD OF RELIEF FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS DURING INFLATIONARY PERIODS, 

(B) REITERATES THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 1973 TASK FORCE THAT NEW 
PROGRAMS MANDATED BY THE LEGISLATURE INCLUDE PROVISIONS FOR 

y 'financing, and 

(C) REQUESTS THAT THE LEGISLATURE REVIEW THE IMPACT OF THE SCHOOL 
finance legislation enacted by TH£ 1971, 1973 AND 1974 LEGISLA- 
TURES ON THE MOVEMENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN THE STATE TOWARD THE 
90TH PERCENTILE PER PUPIL UNIT COST WHEN ALL PUPIL UNITS IN THE 
STATE ARE RANKED ACCORDING TO COST; AND FURTHERMORE, THAT ANY 
FUTURE ACTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE IN THE AREA OF SCHOOL FINANCE 



O FOSTER MOVEMENT TOWARD THAT GOAL. 
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^ ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The remainder of this report consists of the four individual committee 

reports presented as issue papers, and som^-additional comments or dissents 

by individual members of the task force. The content of each issue paper 

ig arranged so that the reader can qet the gist of each reoort in the first 

few pages. In these pages is found a description of the issue which may or 

may not include a study summary, and the committee's recommendations. Each 

recommendation is followed by a paragraph which furtflfer describes it. The 

. * 
reader who is interested in additional information on any issue can read 

the remaining portion of the issue paper. The foundation aid and levy 

limitation issue papers each has an appendix containing data on^ additional 

study or materials that relate to the issue. 




MANAGEMENT SYSTEM/STATE AND LOCAL AGENCY ROLES 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 



( 



Committee Members; 



Mr. Ron Kennedy, Chairman' Mr. A,L. Gallop 

Representative Salisbury Adams Mr. Dean Honetschlager 

Dr. John Feda Mr. David Meade 

Dr. Dean Fritze " - 
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ISSUE PAPER - EDUCATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

EdQcation at all levels is being challenged by the citizenry to be "accountable" 

The system is increasingly called upon to explain the outcomes expected from 

a public school education and to document expenditures of public funds. / 

School boards; and administrators must make decisions vital to education 

but sometimes to do so with a less' than adequate long-range plan or information 

base. The problem may l^^e viewed as one of identifying the expectations 

- ^ • * ■ 

of education, preparing well -conceived plans, and establishing a system for 

program implementatiorr.^ In suntnary), Minnesota has need for a clearly defined 

education management s^tem. . k. 

I' ' - ' . ■ ' ' 

SUMMARY i ; ' 

The Minnesota ConsTtitutiort charges the Legislature with establishment of a 
"general and uniform" system of public school education. Throughout the 
history of this state (and of most other states) this system has never 
thoroughly defined. Some recent attempts at this program def inition^have been 
'inaugurated by the State Department .of *^ducation and by the executive branch 
of state government but these have been less than fully successful. This 
fail ure*-l eaves educators without a clear delineation of the ultimate goal 
toward which they must strive. 

In the absence of a direct Legislative manda1;e, state and local agencies have 
not fully established a comprehensive system of goals and objectives nor 
have t^ey clearly defined standards af educational performance.. Numerous 
efforts at goal setting h^ve resulted in an incomplete, non-comprehensfVe 
plan for education in the state. This process is further c#f)plicated by the 
fact that the schools must adjust accordingly as sociaT^^d economic condi- 
tions change. Thuk is needed a'^flexible state-local educational system which 
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is expressly designed to provide stud,ents withj;he skills to function- 
effectively^ as well-rounded, responsible^-, and productive citizens in the 
years aliead. ^ • * 

Establishment of a management system for education cannot be accomplished 
on a random, haphazard basis. School personnel, particularly those with 
a management responsibility, must be trained in the use of management 
tools. Where this skill does not exist, the state must be prepared to ^ 
encourage jind support necessary training and re-training. 

' - ^ , RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . The^ Minnesota Legislature should assume responsibility for defining 
the purposes, philosophy ,, and ger%ral goals of education for the 
state. 



V 



In accomplishing this task, the Legislature should have involvement of 
the Department of Education, school administrators, school boards, t 
teachers, and the general public. The outcome should be a framework for 
definition t)f the Constitutional provision for a "general and uniform" 
system of education. . 

2. Ihe State Board of Education should be delegated responsibility for 
carrying out the Legislative educational mandate and for^ establishing 
goals ,, objectives , and Standards necessary to^" the provision of a "general 



un' 











Goals, objectives, and standards must be established to carry out the 
• ' Legislative mandate for public education. The designated state educa- 
tional agency must assume responsibility for assuring a reasonably ade- ^ 
quate level of programs and services throughout the state. Periodic review 
4) and updating must be incorporated into the process. 
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Each I6ca1 school board should be given responsib.i1 ity for estabi i shing 
such goals , objectives > and standards as are necessary to meet the 
guidelines of the Legislature and the State Board of Education . 

The philosophy is well established in Minnesota that most of the 
important educational decision-making rests with the- local boards of 
education. Maintenance of this division of authority in conjunction 
with Legislative and State Board of Education guidelines wfM^ satisfy 
the Constitutional mandate. 

Provision should be made in each local school district for ' the training 
and retraining of selected personnel in util ization of the management 
system . ^ , 

A, system of education is only as ,good as the personnel involved in its 
actualization. The state must assume that such top and middle management 
personnel in each school district as school board members, school adminis- 
trators, -and department heads. are trained in use of the management system. 

A collecting and reporting system should be estabi i shed which will, provide 
informatio n and data necessary for educational decision-making at all 
levels . 1^ 

Decisions concerning education in the management system are dependent upon 
a^ comprehensive information and data base. This base can be established 
only if the anticipated outcomes of education are clearly defined and if 
assessment and evaluation capabil ities are emphasized at both state and 
local levels. Local school districts and the State Department of Educa- 
tion should prepare annual reports concerning progress of education and 
the attainment of described goals and objectives.. This information system 
•should provide for "feed-back" at all involved educational levels and form 
the basis for operatinn a "general and uniform" system of education. 



MANAGING THE MINNESOTA EDUCATION SYSTEM 

t 

Public elementary and secondary education in Minnesota is a $1.6 billion 

annual business. Management of this business is a complex undertaking involving 

many people at many levels of government. Withrthis complexity, a systematic 

method of educational planning and implementation based upon a -scientific 

technique of problem solving is necessary. . A system must be created which 

is capable Of translating our thoughts and wishes for education into practice.. 

» 

THE EDUCATIONAL MANDATE , 

Article VIII, Section 1 of. the Constitution of the State of Minnesota states: \ 

it shall .be the duty of the Ugislaturte to establish a 
general and uniform system of public schools." 

In keeping with this mandate, the Legisla^re created tl]e Department of Educa- 
tion and established a state network of oublic school districts. By 1947s thfs 
network had expanded to 7,606 separate and autonojnou^ school districts. By 
1974, this number has been reduced ^to 437 such districts each offering a pro- 
gram in grades K-12 or 1-12* . 

Each local school district was given responsibility for providing an educa- 
tional program for children. The Department of Education develop'ed some rules 
and regulations concerning this program but considerable discretion was left 
for the local district. As a result, substantial program differentials 
developed among the school districts. These differentials were clearly 
identified in Education 1967 . 

A fundamental problem is created when examining the Constitutional concept of 

"general and uniform.'' This is ambiguous terminology lacking in arry clear 

J' 

direction for the public schools. The clause does imply, however, that the 



Legislature "has ultimate responsibility for discharge of the Constitu/ional 

mandate, iffcluding provisioji for defining "general and uniform." The Legis- 
* * * • , 

la'ture may delegate a certain amount of its responsibility to appropriate state 
and local agencies so long as there are adequate legislative guidelines. However, 

•if 

discharge of the "general and uniform" mandate is the responsibility, of 
tlie Legislature no matter what other agencies and officers are involved. 

DESgRIPTION OF A QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Periodically, efforts are made to describe a quality educational program. One 
of the most extensive of these was the Department of Education sponsored study 
entitled Education 1967 . This study^examined all major facets of education 
and included recommendations 'for educational programming including an expansion 
of elementary school program and organization and a minimum of 30 course 

In Criteria Recomniendations , the State Board of Education elaborated upon those 
recommendations./ This document further refined the definition of adequacy for 



elementary, secondary, vocational, and special education. Most notable was a 
call for as mny as 145 curricAlar offerings in grades 7-12. 

The Governor's Task Force on Education for the 70 's examined the matter of 

public school programming. While considerably les^s specific than the two 

earlier scudies, this group also reconnmended improvement and addition to the 
public school program. 



The earjier School Finance Task Force study also examined the public school 
programj.^ After considerable deliberation, this group inade several recommenda- 
tions f|or extending and improving the school program.. 

These, s tudies are but illustrative of njore recent efforts at improving upon 

17 ■ 



the public schooV prograiri, They point out clearly, however, that "generaV and 
uniform" has neither been adequately defined nor fully implemented in this 
state. , V ' 

..ESTABLISHING GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND STANDARDS - ' ' 

* - ■ , • • 

Increasingly numerous efforts are being exerted toward the generation of goals, 
objectives, and standaj^ds at the state and local levels. In the absence of a 
clear Legislative mandate, these 'efforts carl only be fragmentary and inconclusive. 
What js required is a defined system for establishment of these vital ingredients 
;^o "the educational process. 

It is imperative that' the public schools prepare young people in Minnesota 
to participate effectively a% adults in a democratic society. It is equally 
important that the public schools provide students with sufficient skills to 
either pur§^fe a course of post-secondary education or to Compete successfully 
in the labor i^rket upon leaving public school. The schools should supply 
students with enough knowledge of the workings of our economic system to serve . 
them in the role of consumers. Finally, the schools should go beyond work-a-day 
concerns to broaden the horizons of students so that they may rewardingly 
and constructively use leisure time. ^ 

1 V The Legislative Role 

Since the Legislature is ultimately responsible for the operation of a 
"general and uniform" system of free public schools, it must give suffi- 
cient direction to state and local educational authorities to enable them 
to achieve this end. The Legislature must define the purpose of the edu- 
cational system and delineate tlie philosophy which shall preva^l^. The 
generalized goals of public education must be enunciated and the responsi- 
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bility for their attainment assighed to othgy components of the educational 
system. • - . v 

2 . The State Agency Role 

As a designated agency of the Legislature, the State Board of Education 
must assume responsibility for-more detailed goals and objectives which 

are applicable to- every school district in the state and which are consis- 

». " ■ • 

tent with the more general Legislative goals. ' The State Board of Educa- 
tion must also periodically review and update the goals, objectives, and 
standards which they promulgate. 

3. The Local Agency Rale 

Each local board of education should exercise the right, in accordance 
with rules established by the State Board of Education, to establish such/ 
goals, objectives, and standards as they desire. These functional compd-/ 
nents must be consistent with the goals and guidelines of the Legislatur^ 
and the State Board of Education. This local determination^ is consisten 
with the established philosophy of the state which places certain powers 
at the state level but leaves much of the important deciSiion-making at tijie 
•.local level. 

PROVISION FOR EVALUATION AND REPORTING 

A major element in any educational manag^ement process is the continuing 
analysis or evaluation of the system. This analysis not only examines the 
educational processes which are involved but also stresses the assessment of 
educational outcomes and attainments. Information is disseminated to all 
component units* of the educational system to assure a knowledgeable basis for 
decision-making. 
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At the State I6ve1, the Board of Education has responsibility for developing 
and administering a statewide system for assessing progress toward attainment 
of educational goals and objectives. Procedures are established for evaluating 
the effectiveness of programs and activities. A periodic report on the status 
of education should be prepared for submission to the Legislature. 

Local school districts directly implement most components ofjthe educational 

program. In facilitating the decision-making process, these districts have 

responsibility for reporting progress toward attainment of both State and 

locally determined goals and objectives. Fulfillment of this responsibility 

requires preparation of an annual report which includes: 

a. pertinent demographic data relating to each school, 

. b. a facilities survey, including current use practices and projected 
capital project needs, 

c results of assessment progr^s, including statewide and district 
testing conducted at each school, . 

d. budgetary ?nd cost data on each school' s fiscal operation, 

e. an analysis of'^ch school's relative progress in mee;ting State 
and district goals and objectives, 

f. plans for professional improvement, 

g. plans for innovative or experimental programs, and 

h. recommendations for school improvements during the ensuing year. 

School district reports form the ba^is for reportage prepared by the State 
Department of Education. Increasing emphasis upon the type and quality of 
data in this reportage assures a better basis for decision-making. A "feed- 
back" loop is 'created which states the anticipated outcomes, reports attain- 
ments toward those outcomes, a^nd provides support for the complete educational 
management system. 



COMPONENTS OF THE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

The educatio.nal management system must have flexibility to accommodate both 
general and specif ic appl icatlan. Components of the system include: 

a. A statement of the major purpose of the organization.. 

b. A definition of the expected outcome and identification of the 
factors essential to its attainment, i.e., diagnosis, prescription, 
dissemination of information, development of skills, testing, appli- 
cation, value judgments. 

c. Stated goals and objectives essential to the accomplishment of the 
purpose. 

d. A delineation of tHe methods for accomplishment - a delivery system, 

e. A structure of organization inclusive of job descriptions and position 
relationships. 

- f. A program oriented budgeting and accounting system, 
'g. A data-based communication system which can facilitate mana'gement 
decision-making at all levels. 

Finally, and by no means least, personnel at all /level s must be trained to 
understand and use the management system. While all persons have need for 
this training, it vs most imperative for persons in top and middle management 
positions. 
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ISSUE PAPER ON STATE FOUNDATION AID PROGRAM 

The Minnesota Legislatures of 1971 , 1973 and* 1974 made sigaif icartt altera- 
tions in the foundation aid formula and more clearly defined limitations on 
local levying authority. By placing restrictions upon the amount of revenue 
available to the higher expenditure districts and by in(^asing' the amount of 
state aid to districts at the lower spending levels, a more equalized pattern 
of expenditures was expected to emerge. 

• 

It was apparently assumed that modest per pupil increases should be allowed 
in the higher spending districts to compensate* for inflation and to permit 
maintenance of the existing level of program quality and variety. The greater 
amounts available to the lower spending districts would hopefully allow both 
for the continuation of present program quality and for growth and improve- 
ment. Hence, more nearly equal per pupil expenditures would tend to encourage 
more nearly comparable educational opportunities throughout the state. 

SUMMARY 

Quring recent months, a number of Minnesota school districts and officials 

have indicated that the desired outcomes described above have not emerged. 

They indicate instead, that they are having difficulty maintaining their 

existing level of programs or that they anticipate such difficulty in the 

near future. Most often cited reasons why the proposed "catch up" program 

has allegedly resulted in very little program growth in lower spending 

districts and in cutbacks in some higher spending districts are: (1) a 

higher rate of inflation than was expected, (2) declining enrollments in 

( ^ 

many districts, and (3) a reluctan^ to greatly expand progrSms and expendi- 
tures. 
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In order to determine how these and other factors affected school districts 
in the state, a sample of 50 representative school districts was studied. 
Some of the findings of the impact on these districts of differing size 
and expenditure levels are reported in this paper. 



In summary, the study indicates that school districts with declining 
enrollments are found in eachsize group, and expenditure level. 
Relating teacher salaries and staff ratios to expenditure level 
revealed that high expenditure school districts tend to have higher 
maximums in their salary schedules, have a greater percentage of • 
their teachers at salary schedule maximums, have higher median teacher 
salaries and have more professional staff members for a given unit w 
of pupils. The study also indicated that while costs increased/in all 
high expenditure school districts, the percentage increase in founda- 
tion aid over a five year period through 1972-73 was lower for n^Qh 
expenditure school districts than for lpw expenditure districts.^hen 
school costs including teachers salaries are compared with the Conkimers 
Price Index it was found that these costs increased at a greater rale 
than the Consumer Price Index until 1973. This trend seems to have 
been reversed during 1973. The relations between school districts 
income per pupil unit and property valuation per pupil unit in these 
50'^school districts was also studied. These incomes and property 
valuations tend to be higher in larger communities. In smaller communities 
-the incomes are lower but property valuations may range from very high 
to very low. , 



While control and operation of an individual school system in Minnesota is 
a local resporrsibility , the financing of education has, in large measure, 
become a state function as a result of the alterations in the foundation aid 
formula made in 1971 and again in 1973 and 1974. These changes should result 
in movement toward equalization of educational revenues throughout the 

state and to more closely equalized local tax efforts. 

\ 

However, many school districts find themselves in a financial dilemma. 
Declining enrollments have resulted in fewer state foundation aid dollars 
for the district than would be available without such a decline. Levy 
limitations have Restricted local capability to raise money from property 
taxes without a referendum. Layoffs of younger} teachers have resulted in 
more experienced, better trained, and higher paid teachers remaining in the 
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system. Per pupil costs have thus tended to increase more rapidly than 
school district revenues. As is noted: 

The described problems are by no means universal to all school 
districts of the state. Many of the lower cost and several of 
the more stable or slightly growing school districts have been 
relieved of fiscal concerns. But many uther districts, most notably 
those with higher >per pupil unit expenditure and/or substantially 
declining enrol lirent, are experiencing a major financial squeeze. 
The study yieldedMittl©' hard data about significant program addi- 
tions or cutbacks through the 1973-1974 school year. ' 

The recommendations that follow recognize that the present state financing 
program is still so new that its full impact cannot be determined at this 
time. They also recognize .that conditions currently prevailing, inflation 
and declining enrollments, are making more difficult the attainment of an 
equitable school financing program. 

The recommendations seek to provide interim solutions to short term diffi- 
culties, while continuing to affirm the basic intent and direction of the 
*1971 and 1973 equalization efforts. They encourage consideration of altera- 
tions in related matters which would helpHn><emove some of the difficulties 
currently existing in districts which have a Yack of diversity in experience 
and educational levels within the professional staff. They encourage con- 
tinuing efforts to maintain and improve priority programs so that educational 
opportunity and excellence might progress even duriijg inflationary periods 
or time when available revenues are limited. . ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. T"he state should continue efforts toward the equalization of financial 
resources available tn school districts of the state. 
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The School Finance Task Force acknowledges that fina^ncially related 

variables differ markedly among school districts. Efforts of the 1971, 

. 1973 and 1974 Legislatures are recognized as making strides toward 

achievement of fiscal neutrality among school districts. Only slight 

t 

modifications should be made Unti'' the impact of the formula can be 
more accurately assessed. This rec^^'v^^mendation involves the following 
points: o*' - 

A. The amount of foundation aid paid to school districts should reflect 
a state average of nrot less than 70 percent of the total adjusted / 
maintenance cost of all school districts. _ - \. 

B. The study indicates that inflation affects school expenditures 

■ ' significantly and should be taken into account by the Legislature 
in determining state aids. 

C. Other provisions relating to- foundation aid as enacted by the 1971, 
1973 and 1974 Legislatures such as the grandfather clause and 
excess levy referenda should' remaifv as at present. 

2. As^ ail interim measure , the state should provide school districts with 
additional a^d based on the trai ning, experience , arfg' ratios of 'the 
■ professional staff . 

The well trained and experienced teaching staffs that are characteris- 
tic of many high expenditure school districts are one reason why the ^ 
expenditures of these school* di stricts are at high levels. Maintaining 
these staffs, and the programs that are dependent upon them, in the 
face of inflation, declining enrollments and the financial restrictions 
that have been placed upon these school districts has become exceed'f^igly 
difficult. Additional funds are needed by these school d'istricts if 
theV are to maintain their ^present educationa^programs for the immediate 

2G 
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future. / A temporary solution to thi^problem and a method by which 
these funds could be provided to districts most acutely affected is^ 
described below: . ' V 

A. An index of staffing sliould be prepared for each school district 
which delineates (1) training of certificated staff members as 
measured by college preparation, (2J experience of certificated 
staff as measured by numbers of years directly involved in edu- 
cation, and (3) a level of numerical staffing in relation to 

number of pupils enrolled in average daily membership (ADM), In 

' . ft 

computing this index of staffing, the following weightings could 
apply: 

1. Concentrations of certificated staff members should be weighted 

according to professional degree and formal training beyond 

that" degree. For example: 

BA Degree 1-00 

BA Degree plus 30 or more hours / 1.02 

MA Degree 1 .04 

MA Degree plus 30 or Tnore hours 1.06 

2. Concentrations of certificated staff members should be weighted 

according to experience in |he field of education. For example: 

0-5/years of experience 1.00 
5+ - 10 years of experience . ^ 1.02 
Over 10 years of experience 1.04 

3. Adequacy of staff^ or^^unique staffing problems should be 
weighted.' For example: 

50 or fewer FTE certificated staff per 1,000 pupils 
50+ - 55 FTE certificated staff per ,1 ,000 pupils 
55+ - 60 FTE certificated staff per 1,000 pupils 
60+ - 65 FTE certificated staff per 1,000 pupils 
Over 65 FTE certificated staff per 1,000 pupils 

4. The index of staff should be. computed by determining the arith- 
metic mean of the three above indices, rounded to the nearest 
hundredth. 




B, The"" state foundation aid due to a scjiool district should be the 
product of the regularly computed foundation aid ($825 per pupil 
unit durfng the 1974-75 base year) times the computed index of 
staffing ratio and from this product should be subtracted the 
EARC Toca^'mill levy. Instructors in area vocational technical 
schools should, be exempted from these calculations, 

(. , ■ ' ' I " ■ ' 

The Legislature should change, present laws a nd^ otherwise encourage 
local districts to institute necessary programs which will remove 
fctctors inhibiting teacher mobil i ty and wi 1 1 stimulate a^ more hetero- 
geneous compl ement * of - staff experience and educational level in any 
given district . 

Teachers are currently discouraged from moving from one district to 
another regardless of the need for their special expertise elsewhere 
or their personal desire to live in another area of the state. In 
addition to action ^t the state levetv it is recognized that there 
will have to be changes at the> local level to further this objective. 
Such changes would result in a better age and experience faculty mix, 
individual school districts ^would have a more consistent level of 
annual staff turnover, and there would be a more even distribution 
of expenditures for personnel among school districts of the state. 
Examples of some changes that could be made are listed below. 

A, Establish portability among teacher retirement programs in the 
state, 

B, Consider special aid to school districts for the purpose of employing 
exper'ienced teachers from other districts where teaching, staffs, 

are being reduced. 

C, Eliminate the restrictions that are placed on the amount af experience 
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for which teachers are given credit on the salary schedule when 
they seek a position in another school district. 

D. . Allow teachers to accept a position in a school district for 

one year without losing the tenure rights that may have been 
acquired in another school district. 

E. Establish a mechanism to actively encourage cooperative programs 
and shared use of staff among* school districts. 

The state should encourage school s and school di stricts to search fojaf^ 
al ternative educational del ivery systems and to explore programs geared 

toward increased efficiency and productivity through conti nuation of 

it ' , 

existing research and development funds . 

The first three recommenda'tions in this section acknowledge that our 
current educational delivery system has apparently served our state, 
and its young people wel 1 . Despite its wide acceptance, this basic 
delivery system with it's staffing patterns, methods, building and 
^district barriers, etc., is not so inviolate that the almost inherent 
cost i'^icreases should be funded without carefuT reexamination. 

Though discretionary money has generally been considered as a stimulus 
to new programs and methods, a lack of funds has on occasion had an 
advantageous effect in inducing an innovative solution to a pressing 
educational problem. However, it is recognized that revenue available 
under the existing foundation program has resulted in the elimination 
of identifiabTe services and programs previously provided, especially 
•by high investment districts. The State Department of Education and 
the Legislature should allow and encourage greater flexibility in the 
choic^ of programs and services to be altered pr eliminated in such 
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districts to minimize the undesirable effects of leveling down. 

Catch up funds to lower spending districts shotjld not simply be absorbed 
in current programs. Districts receiving significant amounts of new 
money should be given special assistance and visibility by the State 
Department of Education so that program additions or innovations will 
provide the maximum benefit to the enti:r^e state. 
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SAMPLE OF MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

To facilitate this discussion, a sample of 50 MiJinesota school districts 
has been selected. These districts are geographically representative of 
the state, are representative of varying school district sizes (from 234 
to 69,432 pugil units), and are representative of varying per pupil unit 
expenditure patterns (from $559 to $1,090). A matrix of the 50 selected 
school districts is shown in Table I in the Appendix, and is followed by a 
description of these districts. 

EXPENDITURE AND ENROLLMENT ANALYSIS OF THE SAMPLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS • 

In each of the Tables II-A through II-D found in the A|)pendix the sample 
school districts of one expenditure level are grouped according to size, and 
within each group listed in the order of 1972-73 adjusted maintenance. expen- 
ditures. For^-three of the 50 schools experienced an increase in adjusted 
maintenance cost in 1972-73 over that of the previous year. All of the 
large school districts and all of the high expenditure districts in the 
sample experienced this increase. In* none of the other 'size categories or 
e:jcpendi ture levels did all scliools have increased maintenance costs in 
1972^73. 

Twenty-eight of the 50 school districts had fewer pupil units in- 1^72-73 ^ 
than they had in 197f-72. School districts with declining enrollments are 
found in each size category and- expenditure level. They are fairly evenly 
distributed among the various size categories, but there is a greater con- 
centration of school districts with declining enrollments in the higher than 
there is in the lower expenditure categories. 

Further analysis of the expenditure and enrollment pattern of these school 
districts is included in the Appendix. 
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In Table III irt the Appendix the changes in adjusted maintenance costs per 
pgpil unit of the 50 school districts from 1971-72 , to 1972-73 have been 
tabulated by development regions. The regions containing school districts 

« 

with ..the greatest "percentage increase in adjusted maintenance cost are 
listed inythe order^ of increase in Jthe first part of the table (above the 
line.)'. In the second part of the table are the regions with the greatest 
percentage decrease in adjusted maintenance cost. 

From Table III it can be seen that of the 50 school districts, none of those 
in regions 1, 3, 5, 7 and 11 reported a decrease in adjusted maintenance cost 
in 1972-73. The greatest percentage increases in acl^sted maintenance costs 
occurred in regions in which none of the sample school s 'experienced decreases. 

0 

In Table IV also i.n the Appendix the changes in resident pupil units in average 
daily membership of the 50 school districts from 1971-72 to 1972-73 have been 
tabulated by development regions. Since 28 of the 50 school districts reported 
decreases in resident pupil units, the regions are listed in the order in 
which they contain a school district with a" high percentage of decrease. 

It is interesting to note that the five regions in the lower part of Table 
IV (6, 9, 2, 5 and 7) contain only four of the 28 school districts reporting 
a decrease in resident pupil units. Three of these regions (6, 9, and 2) 
are also found in the lower portion of Table III. 
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STATE FOUNDATION AID SUPPORT 



In recent years, there has-been a visible increase in state foundation aid 
for public schools. Tables II-A through II-D indicate a two year-history 
of school distric^ expenditures which show increases for 43 of the 50 sample 
school districts/ Data in Tables V-A through V-D indicate the amount and 
percent of state foundation aid for the sample school districts during the 
1972-73 school year. 

To more fully articulate the history of state foundation aid. Table VI 
(Appendix) has been prepared. This table displays the 50 sample school 
districts arrayed according to per pupil unit expenditure and size as in 
^Tables II-A through II-D. Included is a five year history of the percent 
of adjusted maintenance cost for each school district which is provided 
fry the state. 

Not all school districts have been treated alike by changes in the foundation 
aid formula. All school districts received a greater percentage in terms 
of state funds during 1972-73 than in 1968-69. In gener^al , the percentage 
increase was lesser among the higher expenditure school districts and 
greater among low expenditure school districts. 
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TEACHER SALARIES AND STAFFING RATIOS 



A Survey of the. Fifty Schools 

Tables VII-A through VII-D in the /Appendix contain teacher salary informa- 
tion and related data. The data presented is from the 1972-73 school year 
and includes for each school district BA minimum and MA maximum salary 
schedule figures, the percent of teachers at the salary schedule maximum 
for their training and experience, the average salary of the professional 
certificated staff and the elementary pupil to teacher ratio. 



Since the 50 school districts have been categorized oTi the basis of expendi- 
ture level, the Appendix also includes tabluations which relate the data 
contained in Tables VII-A through VII-D to expend! ture level . A study of 
these tabluations reveal that: 

a. The range of the BA salary schedule minimums is greater among high 
expenditure districts than it is among the low expenditure districts. 
This is due to the variation at the top of the ranges. The lowe^r ends 
of the ranges are quite similar. 

b. High expenditure districts generally have higher BA salary schedule 
minimums than low expenditure districts. 

c. The median bA salary schedule minimums are quite similar at all but 
the high expenditure level. 

d. The median salary schedule maximum for high expenditure school dis- 
tricts is $2,506 above the next highest median. The difference among 
all the other medians is only $1,475. 

e. The range in MA salary schedule maximums is extremely narrow for low 
expenditure districts, $2,730, while it is $7,300 for median to high 

' expenditure districts, $6,680 for high expenditure districts, and 
$5,990 for median to low expenditure districts. 
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f. High expenditure school districts in general have much higher MA salary 
schedule maximums than school districts at all other expenditure levels-. 

g. School districts with high expenditure levels have a greater percent 
of. their teachers at salary schedule maximums. 

h. When the ranges and medians of the professional certificated staff 
salaries of the four expenditure levels are compared it was found that 
there is no relationship between the low range figures and the expendi- 
ture levels; that there is a direct positive relationship between the 

high range figures and the expenditure levels; and that the median 

» 

figures are most revealing indicating as they do the Amount of increase 
in the average salary of school district professional certificated staff 
as the expenditure level increases. While the increase in median salaVy 
is only $119 in the first Interval between the low and median to low 
expenditure districts, it is $834 in the next interval and $1,516 in 
the interval between the median to high and high expenditure districts. 

i. There is very little difference in the median pupil-teacher ratios at 
the various expenditure levels. 

j. The large school districts' of the sample have the highest median pupil 
to teacher ratio; the small school districts have the lowest pupil to 
teacher ratio. 

Generally the evidence that has been presented from Tables VII-A through 
VII-D imply that high expenditure school districts have high staff costs. 
?ov example, when compared with other school districts at other expenditure 
levels in the sample: 

(1) high expenditure school districts have salary schedules with compara- 
tively high maximum salaries; 

(2) high expenditure school districts have a greater percentage of their 



teachers at salary schedule maximums; 
(3) the average salaries of the professional /certificated staff of high 
expenditure school districts substantially exceeds thatjDf school 
districts at lower expenditure levels. v 

Many of the high expenditure districts studied are also beginning to 
experience enrollment decreases and corresponding reductions in foundation 
aid. While staff reductions can be made they usually lag behind enrollment 
decreases and it is difficult to make them proportional to enrollment^ 
decreases. A further restriction on the local school district's ability ' 
to respond to this problem is a new state law regulating the tenure of 
teachers and granting seniority rights. The result of all of these 
factors is a continuing deterioration in the financial . condition of the^e 
school districts and the resulting curtailment of existing services and 
programs. ^ 

Twin Cities ERDC Numerical Staffing Ratio Study 

The EdWational Research and Development Council of the Twin Cities Metro- 
poll tan Area annjually surveys the staffing patterns ^of its member schools. 
Since most of the large high expenditure school districts included in this 
sample are also members of the ERDC it is possible to use data from the. 
ERDC survey to compare expenditure level and numerical staffing ratio for 
these schools. 

The comparison which can be found in the Appendix indicates that fo^this 
group of school districts there is a <iirect relationship between the ratio of 
professional staff to pupils and expenditure level. 
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SCHOOL COSTS AND THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

A comparison of some school costs and the Consumer Price Index is shown in 
Graphs A, B, and C in the Appendix, Graph A indicates that teacher salary 
schedules as reported by the Minnesota Education Association increased siiiore 
rapidly than the Consumer Price Index (CPI) from 1967 through 1971, From 
1971 through 1974 the CPI inpreased at a greater rate than the salary sche- 
dules with a steep increase of the CPI in 1973 narrowing considerably the 
gap between the two. 

Graph B compares total teacher salary increases as reported by the Minnesota 
School Boards Association with the CRI. This Jraph shows teachers salaries 
increasing at a much greater rate than teacher salary schedules with a 
consequent increasingly greater gap between teachers salaries and the CPI 
through January of 1973. During 1973 the steep increase in the CPI narrowed 
this gap considerably. - 

Graph C which compares increases in the state's median adjusted maiRtenande 
cost with the CPI indicates an even more dramatic increase in costs as 
compared with the CPI than is indicated on the tjpacher salary graphs. This 
seems to imply that costs other than te/ichers salaries are increasing at a 
greater rate than salaries. " ^ . ^ 

I 
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PERSONAL INCOME AND PROPERTY VALUATION AS INDKES OF WEALTH 

The current state foundatiorr aid formula considers local property valuation 
as a factor influencing fund distribution. The mathematical computation of 
foundation aid includes a state prescribed amount per pupil unit times the 
number of pupil units less the equivalent of 30 mills against the Equaliza- 
tion Aid Review Committee (EARC) valuation of property in each school dis- 
trict. EARC property vaTuation represents an effort at equalizing assessment 
practices throughout the state and is used only for calculation of state 
aids for schools. ' ^ > 

This unifor^m deduction ('30 mills) against an equalized valuation (EARC) means 
that wealth, .as measured by property, is a vital component of state support 
for public education. At present, a high range of EARC property wealth 
exists among Minnesota school districts (from $42 to $32*293 per pupil unit 
with a state median of $8,603). In recognition of this differential , state 
foundation aid is paid to school districts in inverse proportion to wealth. 

Wealth as measured by personal income is not directly weighed in the computa- 
tion of state aid. Of course, the primary source of state, monies for payment 
of 'aid is the tax on personal income. Periodically, questions are raised 
as to the feasibility of including personal income in each school district 
as a factor in distribution of state aid. Invariably, these discussions 
lead toward attempts to correlate personal income with property valuation. 

Table Vlij in the Appendix displays the 50 sample school districts utilized 
in the School Finance Task Force study. For each*" district , the 1972 Federal 
adjusted gross income per pupil unit, the 1972 adjusted assessed . val uation* 
of property (same as EARC) per pupil unit, and the percent that assessed 
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Valuation is of th^ gross income is listed; ' . 

Several relevant points may be noted from Table VIII. 

\ \ 

1. Gross income per pupif unit (column 2) varies considerably among the 

50 school districts. Larger communities, and particularly those- in the I 
TvJin Cities Metropolitan Area, appear to have higher gross incomes per ' 
pupil unit. 

2. Column 3 displays 1972 adjusted- assessed valuation per pupil unit.;',^ 
These valuations range from $24,102 in Frost to $4,290 in Cromwell No 
clear pattern would appear to exist except that larger communities andW 
some smaller, agriculture oriented communities have the highest valua- 
tions per pupil unit. If the top ten schools are listed, the list contains 
large city school districts, Minneapolis and St. Paul, small rural school 
districts Frost, Sanborn and Brewster and large developed suburban school 
districts, St. Louis Ps^t^k, Hopkins and Richfield. 

3. Column 4 relates a percentage between property valuation and taxable in- 
come. The highest ratios clearly occur among small, agriculture oriented 
communities such as Frost, St. Clair, Brewster, Sanborn and Truman. 
However, other percentage comparisons vary to such a degree that no * 
clear pattern emerges. 

\ 

The substance Qf Table VIII is'that larger communities tend to havp high 
personal incomes and high property valuations. Smaller communities tend to 
ha\/e lower personal incomes but property valuations may range from very high 
to very low. 
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NUMERICAL STAFFING RATIO 

'1 * ■ / 

Based upon annual teacher/student reports submitted by school districts, 
the Department of Education has determined numerical staffing ratios (NSR) for 
each school district and each school building in thestate. These and other data 
are showft for the 50 sample school xlistricts in Tables IX and X. 

r . ... • 

> * ■ . 

Table IX arra^ys the SO^ajnple school districts by expenditure pattern. 
Following are relevant pc^intS: . 
• 1. The ratio of pupils per classroom teacher (column 5) rarlges from 
13.14 to 25.60 with a *state average of 22.31. However no clear 
distinction in pattern appear among the expendTturfe groups. 

2. The ratio of. pupils per total instructional -staff (column 9) ranges 
fromlO.73 to 20.83 with a state average of 18.11. Again, no clear 
staffing pattern would appear to exist among the categories of 
school districts. * ^ ^ 

3. Column 10 indicates the number of, professional staff per 1,000 
pupils. The range arrtong school districts is, from 48.00 to 93.20 
with a state average of 55.22. No clear pattern based upon expendi- 

I ture level appears. ^ . 

Table X displays the same data but arranges the school districts from 

largest to smallest in enrollment. This table shows: 

1. The average number of pupils per classroom teacher (column 5) re- 
lates very closely with school district size - only one of the large 
school districts (Moorhead) has fewer than 20 pupils per teacher 
while only one of the small^school districts (Brandon) has as many 
as 20 pupils per teacher. The average number of pupils per teacher 
for the 21 large schools is 23.13 while the average for the 9 small 



rn?r> schools is 16.77. 



2. A similar situation exi-sts when comparing the average of pupils, per 
total staff (column 9). Only three of the small school s' have mor6 
than 15 students per^ staff while none of the larger schools have 

that few- e 

* • • • " • . ■ 

3. The total staff per 1 ,t)00 pupils (column 10) further elabor^ates upon 
the large school small school disparity. Only three of the 21 large 
schools have more than 60 staff pupils while eight of nine small 
schools exceed that ratio. 

4. Similar comparisons may be drawn involving 'the medium to lar^^ie and. ^ ^ 
small t^ medium school districts. While the differentials are not 

so clear, the tendency is toward larger NSR in small schools. 

STAFFING FACTORS AS 'MEASURES OF SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 

A recent report from the University of California summarized 17 research 
studies conc^ning variables affecting school effectiveness. The 17 studies . 
were performed by noted educators from throughout the country. The'samples 
of students in these research studies varied as did the measure of performance 
indicators. Following are some observations frorfi these studies: 

A. Teacher experience was, specif ically cited as a significant .input measure 
in six of theJ7 studies. 

B. Teacher ^salaries' for instructional expenditures were cited as '-significant 
variables in 11 of the 17 studies. ' 

C. Class size and staffing ratios were cited ,as significant variables six 
_ times in. the 17 studies. 

D. Included among other input measures cited were: level oj teacher training 
teacher verbal ability, school facilities, and ^'classroom atmosphere^'. 
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These studies are not necessarily conclusive. They do, however, represent 

some of the recent and more significant research into the input and output 
% ■ 

variables affecting education, i* 
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TABLE I . 
MATRIX OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
FOUNDATION AID AND LEVY LIMITATION 'COMMITTEES 



1972-73 

Adjusted 

Maintenance 

Expenditure 

Level 



Size of School Districts Based on 1972-73 Pupil Units (P.U.) 



(S)*. 
600 or 
Fewer 



(MS)* 
600- 
1 ,000 



(ML)* 
1 ,000- 
2 ,000 



(D* 
2,000+ 



(H)# 
High 

$851 or More 



(MH)# 
Median to 
High 

$741-850 
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Frost 
$1,014 
P.U. 253 

Cyrus 
$972 

P.U. 234 



LaPorte 
$768 

P.U. 322 

Oklee 
$747 

P.U. 570 



Zumbrota 
$878 

P.U. 981 



Bird Island 
$773 

P.U. 906 

St. Clair 
$746 

P.U. 742 



Chisholm 
$997 

P.U. 1 ,793 

Ely 

$860 

P.U. 1,816 



Le Sueur 
$768 

P.U. 1 ,716 

Roseau 
$766 

p:U-. 1 ,721 
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St. Louis Park 
$1 ,090 
P.U. 10,800 

Stf Paul 
$1,047 
P.U. 54,054 

Minneapol is 
$1 ,037 
P.U. 69,432 

Hopkins 
$1 ,027 
P.U. 11,679 

Richfield 
$961 

P.U. 11,157 

Roseville 
$906 

f,.U. 14,756 

Rochester 
$887 

P.U. 18,259 

No. St. Paul 
$866 

P.U. 13,558 



Robbinsdale 
$840 

P.U. 30,857 

Moorhead 
$820 

P.U. 8,479 

Grand Rapids 
$819 

P.U. 6,481 

Burnsvil le 
$804 

P.U. 10,749 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



• 1972-73 


size, of S'fcJ^ool Districts (1972-73 Pupil Units) 


Adjusted 
; Maintenance 
, Expenditure 

•Level '1 


(s)* ; 

600 or 
less 


(MS)* 
' 600- • 
1 ,000 


.(ML)* 
1 ,000- 
2,000 


. (L)* 
'2,000+ 


Miedian to 
' Htgh : 
^$741-856 
: (continued) 

f ■ ; ■ ^ 


■. v'' 

•■' *.' ' 




\ 

A' 


Thief River Fal Is 
$796 

P.U. 3,855 

International Falls 
$786 

P.U. 4,087 4 • 

Willmar 
$783 

P.U; 5,209 

Marshall 
$748 

P.U. 3,178 


Lowto 
Medi an 
$681-740 


Russell 
$718 

P.U. 337 

Crofnwel 1 
$712 
P.U. .49.1 


SjDring Grove 
. $737 
P.U. 602 

Truman 
$715 

P.U. 800 ^ 


Jackson ' 
$734 

P.U. 1,827 

St. Charles 
$725 

P.U. 1,275 


Little Falls 
$733. ' 
Pf^. 4,658- 

Lakeville 
$683 

P.U. 3,041 




Brewster 
$696 

P.U. 437 


Becker 
$701 

P.U. 676 


Breckenridge 
$698 - 
P.U. 1,839 


Anoka 
$683 ■ . 
P.U. '33,269 


(L)# 
Low 

$680 or less 
<♦ 


Sanborn 
$659 

P.U. 406 

Brandon 
$559 

P.U. 559 


New York Mills ■ 
$676 

P.U. 1 ,005 

Cottonwood 
$639 

P..U. 640 

Goodhue 
$592 

P.U. 906 


Bagley 
$665 

P.U. 1,712 

Hay field 
$637 

P,U. 1,563 

Pine City 
$629 

P.U. 1,932 

Mahnomen 
$595 

P.U. 1,305 


Bra i nerd 
$669 

P.U. 7,863 

Chisago Lakes 
$629 

P.U. 2,380 



ERIC 



* (S) 600 or fewer pupil units (P.U.) 
(MS) 601-1,000 pupil units (P.U.) 
(ML) 1,001-2,000 pupil units (P.U.) 

.(L) 2,001 or more pupil units (P.U.^ 

# (K) 1972-73 Adjusted maintenance expenditure of $851 .or more 
'MM) 1972-73 Adjusted maintenance expenditure of $741-$850 
'ml) 1972-73 Adjusted maintenance expenditure of $681-$740 
'l) 1972-73 Adjusted maintenance expenditure of $680 or less 
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The 50 school districts on whifch information is presented in this report 
are categorized as to size in 1972-73 pupil units and as to adjusted main- 
teAsTnce, expenditure levels for the same year. The following tabulations 
of these districts may be of interest to the reader. 



1972-73 Adjusted Ma*intenance 
Expenditure Level ( 



(H) 
(MR) 
(ML) 
(L) 



(L) 

(ML) 
(MS) 
(S) 



High 

Median to high 
Median to low 
Low 



$851 or more 
$741-$850 
$681 -$740 
$680 or. less 



1972-73 Pupil Units 
Large 

Median to large 
Median to small 
Small 

Development Region 

1 
2 
3 
4 

. 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 



2,001 or more 
1 ,001-2,000 
601-1 ,000 
600: or "fewer 



Number of 
School Districts 

13 
14 
12 
11 

Number of 
School Districts 

21 
11 

9 

9 

Number of 
School Districts 

3 
3 
5 
5 
2 
2 
3 
6 
4 
6 
11 



When compared to the total number of Minnesota school districts this sample 
of 50 schools is, somewhat disproportionate in number of (a) high expenditure 
school districts, and (b) large school districts. Despite this limitation, 
the sample does provide a wide-ranging view of school districts in the state. 
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Tables II-A throogh II-D also show the percentage change in adjusted maintenance 
costs among the 50 school districts in 1972-73 ranged from an 11.8 percent 
decrease to^ a 24.0 percent increase. No pattern of increases or decreases 
were found that related to school district size or expenditure level. 

It is interesting to note however, that bath of the extreme changes in 
adjusted maintenance costs occurred among the ML (median to low expenditure) 
school districts. 

Among the 50 school districts the percentage change in pupil units from 
1971-72 to 1972-73 ranged from a decrease of 6.8 percent to an increase of 
22.1 percent. There is no discernible relationship between the percentage 
enrollment changes and school district size and expenditure level. 
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TABLE III 



ADJUSTED MAINTENANCE COSI CHANGE 
BY DEVELOPMENT REGIONS, 1971-72 TO "1972-73 



Number of School Districts^ 

in Which Increases or Decreases 

Occurred in Adjusted • - 

Development Maintenance Costs Per Pupil Unit Greatest Percentage 

Region Increase Decrease Increas.e (+) or Decrease (-) 

5 2 0 , +24.0 

11 11 0 ' +20.7 

7 3 0 +18.2 
4 4 1 +16.0 

8 5 1 +15.2 
, 1 3 . * 0 +11.3 

3 5 0 +7.7 



10 4 2 -11 .8 

5 1 1 - 7.8 

2 2 1 - 5.4 

9 3- 1 - 1.5 
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TABLE IV ■ . 

RESIDENT PUPIL UNIT CHANGE BY DEVELOPM^T REGIONS. 1971-7^ TO 1972-73 



Number of ^i;hool Districts in Which 

Increases or Decreases Occurred in Greatest Percentage of 

Development Resident Pup'n Units Decrease or Smallest 

Region Increase Decrease Percentage of Increase 



4 • 


3 


2 


'-6.8 


8 


3 


3 


-6.6 


11 


4 


7 


-4.9 


3 


0 


5 


-3.9 


1 


1 


2 


-3.6. 


10 


1 


5 


-3.1 


6 


1 


1 


-1.4 


9 


2 


2 


-1.2 


2 


2 


1 


-0.9 


5 


2 


0 


+0.9 


7 


3 


0 


+2.3 
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SAMPLE SCHOOL DISTPxICT BASIC FINANCIAL DATA 

Tables V-A through V-D present some additional financial data on the 50 
school districts. The 'first item is the 1970 adjusted assessed valuation 
per pupil unit in average daily membership. The 1970 adjusted assessed 
valuation was used in calculating the foundation aid each school district 
was entitled to receive .during the 1972-73 school year. Column two of the 
table gives the di strict 's 1972-73 foundation aid per pupil unit in average 
daily membership. In column three is the percent each school district's 
state aid (excluding transportation aid) per pupil unit is of adjusted 
maintenance cost per pupil unit from state and local funds for 1972-73. 
Percentages that exceed 100 percent are possible because of balances for 
preceding year in excess of 10 percent, emergency aid granted at end of 
school year and not expended, adjustment in other aid payments such as 
gross earnings, taconrte, in lieu tax payments, two AFDC aid payments during 
the year, and the accrual system of reporting revenue receipts. The last 
column in Tables V-A through V-D gives the bonded debt per resident pupil 
unit of each of the 50 school districts as of June 30, 1973. 
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TABLE VI 



COMPARISON OF STATE AID AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
ADJUSTED MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURE FOR THE SCHOOL -YEARS 1968-69 THROUGH 1972-73* 



High Expenditure School Districts 





Percentaae State Aid of Adjusted Maintenance Expenditure 


LEA 

St. Louis Park 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis » 
Hopkins 
Richfield 
Roseville 
Rochester 
No. St. Paul 


1968-69 

36.8 
37.3 
42.8 
41.4 
46.3 
47.9 
24.7 
54.6 


1969-70 

43.4 

41.1 

39.6 

44.8 

49.6 

49.1 

24.0 

55.6 


1970-71 

40.7 
41.0 
43.7 
42.5 
47.8 
50.1 
45.3 
49.4 


1971-72 

40.3 
40.6 
45.8 
31.4 
48.5 
45.9 
46.2 
49.9 


42.3 
48.5 
44.1 
48.0 
57.3 
59.3 
54.2 
63.6 


Increase 

1968-69 

to 

I Q7 0 7 "3 

5.5 
11.2 

1:3 

•6.6 
11.0 

II .4 
29.5 

9.0 


Chisholm 
Ely 


34.0 
54.1 


59.9 
66.6 


47.6 
64.5 


55.5 
74.4 


58.5 
82.7 


24.5 
28.6 


Zumbrota 


58.7 


54.1 


59.3 


61 .1 


68.5 


9.8 


Frost 
Cyru'^ 


24.1 
35.4 


32.4 
39.5 


32.0 
35.6 


32.1 
52.4 


42.4 ^ 
58.6 » 


18.3 

\23.2. 



Median to High Expenditure School Districts 



Robbinsdale 
Moorhead ^ 
Grand Rapids 
Burnsville 
Thief River Falls 
International Falls 
Willmar \ 
Marshall ' 


61.5 

62.5 

43.0 ^ 

42.4 

57.8 

49.5 

59.3 

55.6 


61.0 
57.6 
47.1 
' 48.1 
55.8 
47.2 
60.2 
58.1 


55.5 
55.3 
49.6 
46.3 
50.6 
43.2 
61.2 
47.4 


59.4 
65.2 
54.9 
52.5 
73.4 
57.. 4 
69.3 
68.6 


70.1 
72.6 
72.4 
62.0 
87.1 
72.9 
77.7 
78.1 


8.6 
10.1 
29.4 
19.6 
29'. 3 
23.4 
18.4 
22.5 


Le Sueur 
Roseau 


41.7 
56.0 


48,4 
59.0 


56.8 
59.1 


67.0 
84.2 


78.2 
95.7 


36.5 
39.7 


Bird Island 
St. Clair 


%1.6 
38.0 • 


41.2 
24.8, 


38.3 
47.6 


.47.3 
54.7 . 


69.9 
65.4 


28.3 
27.4 


LaPorte 
Oklee 


59.7 
52.4 


58. r 

50.1 


56.3 
51.7 


77.3 
66.2 


103.9 " 
81.1 


44.2 
28.7 , 



*Not including such aids as AFDC, Special Education and Vocational Education 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 
Median to Low Expenditure School Districts 



Percentage State Aid of Adjusted Maintenance Expenditure 



LEA 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


. Increase 
1968-69 
to 

1972-73 


L Lfttle Falls 
.Lakeville 
Anoka 


60.1 
62.5 
72.9 


51.1 
65.8 
75.4 


64.8 
63.8 
55.4 


80.9 
71 .8 
91 .1 


82.0 
91 .8 
88.5 


21 .9 
29.3 
15.6' 


ML Jackson 
St. Charles 
Breckenridge 


47.6 
62.1 
57.2 


41.3 
62.3 
43.5 


41.2 
59.0 
48.0- 


49.5 
62.5 
61 .9 


67.3 
78.8 
74.6 


19.7 
16.7 
17.4 


MS Spring Grove 
Truman 
Becker 


40.8 
35.8 
71.1 


56.6 
43.0 
66.8 


55.0 
41.1 
62.8 


58.7 
41 .3 
84.8 


76.9 
42.4 
93.1 


36 .--1 
6.6 
22.0 


S Russell 
Cromwel 1 
Brewster 


47.3 
75.1 
37.4 


52.5 
67.1 
43.4 


47.0 
81.2 
43.7 


69.3 
83.9 
55.0 


74.6 
108.6 
74.8 


27.3 
33.5 
37.4 






/ 

1 

Low Expenditure School Districts 




L Bra i nerd 
Chisago Lakes 


67.1 
_* 


58.3 
57.5 


65.3 
62.4 


84.8 
92.5 


97.1 
94.9 


30.0 
_* 


ML Bagley 
Hayfield 
Pine City 
Mahnomen 


73.4 
50.2 
76.7 
72.7 


69.3 
49.2 
69.4 
73.3 


70.1 
62.0 
83.3 
65.5 


91 .0 
^1.5 
97.9 
90.5 , 


93.8 
81.7 
87.4 
102.7 


20.4 
31 .5 
10.7 
30.0 


MS New York Mills 
Cottonwood 
Goodhue 


83.0 
39.5 
61.9 


79.3 
50.5 
65.6 


74.5 
51.4 
73.0 


97.7 
56.5 
87.5 


99.1 
77.2 
86.4 


16.1' 
37.7 
24.5 


S Sanborn 

Brandon , 


30.7- 
59.7 


28.6 
70.9 


44.2 
75.8 


56.2 
94.4 


63.3 
91.2 


32.6 
31 .5 



*Chisago Lakes did not exist as a single school district in 1968-69. 
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TABULATIONS FROM TABLES VII-A THROUGH VII-D 



The range and median of BA salary schedule mini mums by expenditure level 

follow: ■ ^ . 

1972-73 Adjusted Maintenance BA Salary Schedule Minimums 

Expenditure Level Range Median 

High $7,000-7,990 $7,550 

Median to High 7,287 

Median to Low ' 7,050-7,645 7,212 

Low 7,000-7,400 7,200 

MA salary schedule maximums of the 50 school districts are tabulated below 

according to' expenditure level. 

1972-73 Adjusted Maintenance MA Salary Schedule Maximums 

Expenditure Level . Range Median 

High $9,800-$16,480 $15,631 

Median to High 9,000- 16,300 13,095 

. Median to Low 9,550- 15., 543 11 ,910 

Low ^ , 9,950- 12,680 11 ,620 

Aspects of the relationship between level of expenditure and the percent of 

teachers' in each of the 50 school districts who are at the salary schedule 

maximum for their level of training and experience is portrayed in the 

following tabulation: 

1972-73 Adjusted Maintenance Percent of Teachers on Salary 

Expenditure Level Schedule Maximum 1972-73 

Range ^ Median 

.High 26-58 40 

Median to High ' 14-59 30. 

Median to Low 1-40 19 \ 

Low 4-64 25 
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The fourth column in Tables VII-A through VII-D gives the average salary of 
professional certificated staff in each of tlie 50 school districts for 1972- 
73. The professional certificated staff includes all administrators, super- 
visors, special subject teachers and all others who hold certificates. In 
order to determine if there is a relationship between this salary figure and 
the expenditure level of these school districts, the range and median salary 
figure for each expenditure level have been tabulated below: 



1972-73 Adjusted Maintenance 
Expenditure Level 


Average Salary of Professional 
Certificated Staff, 1972-73 




Range 


Median 


High 


$8,523-$13,848 


$12,097 


Median to High 


8,363- 12,620 


10,581 


Median to Low ' 


8,860- 11,441 


9,747 


Low 


8,326- 10,399 


9,628 



^^In^the final column of Tables VII-A through VII-D, the ratio of pupils to 
- total staff FTE is listed for each of the 50 school districts. The^^ ratio is \ ^'^-^ 
obtained by dividing the sum of kindergarten, elementary and secondary pupils 
by the total number of full time equivalent professional staff members^ 
employed by the district. A tabulation of this data similar^ to the previous 
ones follows: , . 



1972-73 Adjusted Maintenance 


Pupil 


- Tea Cher 


Ratio, 1972-73 


Expenditure Level 


Range 


Median 


High 


10 


9- 


21.0 


16.8 


Median to High 


13 


2- 


22.7 


16.6 


Median to Low , 


11. 


7- 


20.2 


16.6 


Low ^ 


15. 


4- 


18.9 


16.6 
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A tabulation of pupil -teacher ratios by school district size follows: 

1972-73 Pupil Units Pupil -Teacher Ratio. 1972-73 

Range Median 

Large , 13.2-22.7 18.6 

Median to Large '11.7-18.8 16".4 ' 

Median to Small ^ 14.8-18.9 17.1 

,9^- Small ^''^ 11.9-17.3 '15.4 
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TWIN CITY ERDC NUMERICAL STAFFING RATIO STUDY 

In column A below the 12 sample school districts, with .the highest expendi- 
ture in 1972-73 level, are ranked according to that level. All but one of 
the high expenditure districts, Rochester and two of the four median to 
high expenditure districts, Moorhead and Granti Rapids are members of the 
ERDC. In column B the sample school districts that are also members of 
the ERDC are listed in the order of their 1973-74 total professional staff 
numerical staffing ratio. 





Column A 


1 


St. Louis Park 


2 


St. Paul 


3 


Minneapol is 


4 


Hopkins 


5 


Richfield 


6 


Roseville 


7 


Rochester <- 


8 


North St. Paul 


9 


Robbinsdale 


10 


Moorhead 


11 


Grand Rapids 


12 


Burnsville 





Column B 


2 


St. Louis Park 


3 


St. Paul 


6 


Hopkins 


9 


Minneapol is 


14 


Rdsevil le- 


16 


Richfield 


19 


Robbinsdale 


21 


North St. Paul 


22 


Burnsville 
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COMPARISON OF ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN MINNESOTA 
SCHEDULED TEACHER SALARIES* AND CONSUMER PRICE INDEX** 



GRAPH A 
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♦Medians of maximum scheduled salaries at the bachelor, d^ree level 
education Association. 

**January figure for the Minneapol is-St. Paul area. 
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COMPARISON OF ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN 
MINNESOTA TEACHER SALARIES* AND CONSUMER PRICE i,flDEX** 
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♦Total package teacher salary increase including increment and insurance 
fringes. Source: Minnesota School Boards Association. 

**Januar*y figure for the Minneapolls-St. Paul area. 



COMPARISON OF ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN MINNESOTA'S ADJUSTED 
MAINTENANCE COST* AND CONSUMER PRICE INDEX** 
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*Percentage increases for the years 1 966-67^ through 1970-71 are 
based on average daily attendance. ' For T971-72 and 1972-73 the 
costs based on average daily membership are multiplied by a 
factor of 1.05 to make them comparable to the average daily 
attendance costs of the previous years. 

**January figure for the Minneapolis-St. Paul area.' 
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■ * TABLE VIM ^ 

ADJUSTED GROSS I.NCOME, ADJUSTED ASSESSED; PROPERTY VALUATION PER PUPIL: UNIT , AND 
VALUATION AS PERCENT OF;INdOME FOR A SAMPLE OF 

" 50 MINNESOTA SCHOOL 'DISTRICTS ; 1 



1972 1972 ' 





Federal 


Adjusted 


Valuatfon As 




Adjusted 


Assessed 


Percent of 


School 


Gross Income 


Valuation 


Ipcome 


District 


Per 72-73'>.U. 


Per 72-73 P.U. 


Column 3 


(Largest to Smallest 


Without «f 


Without 


Divided by 


Enrollment) 


AVT 


AVT 


Column 2 


(1) 

J- _^ — . — . 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Minneapolis 


25,124 


20,233 


80.5 


St. Paul 


28,863 


27,284 


59.9 


Aneka 


9,489 


6,449 


68.0 


Robbinsdale 


11,588 


10,598 


91 .5 


Rochester ^ 


15,787 


13,897 


88.0 


Rosevi 1 1e 


11,768 


13,938 


118.4 


No. St. Paul 


9,182 


11,280 


122.8 


Hopkins 


15,438 


15,727 


101.9 


Richfield 


17,148 


14,538 


84.8 


St. Louis Park 


17,857 . 


17,427 


97.6 


Burnsville 


13,118 


13,074 


99.7 


Moorhead 


11 ,797 


9,007 


76.3 


Brainerd 


~ 9,020 


7,731 ' 


85.7 


Grand Rapids 


8,640 


11 ,212 


129.8 


Willmar 


11,142 


8,593 


77.1 


Little, Falls \ ^ 


7,249 


5,635 


77.7 


International Fal Is ' 


9,736 - 


'6,491 


66.7 


Thief River Falls 


10,463 


7,501 


71.7 


Marshall 


12,562 


10,380 


82.6 


Lakevil le 


9,688 


8,915 


92.0 


Chisago Lakes 


9,759 


•8,211 


■84.1 


Pine City 


7,628 


7,295 


95.6 


Breckenridge 


8,749 


10,773 


123.1 


Jackson 


9,457 


14,141 . ' 


148.1 


Ely 


10,769 


5,001 


46.3 


Chisholm 


11 ,071 


8,312 


■ 75.1 


Rds eau 


8,672 


5,645 


65.1 


Le Sueur 


10,652 


• 9,029 


84.8 


Bagley 


5,319 


5,098 


95.8 


Hayfield 


7,762 


10,146 


130.7 


Mahnomen 


5,127 


5,866 


114.4 


St. Charles 


7,99] 


8,566 


107.2 


New York Mills 


5,122 


4,356 


85.0 


Zumbrota 


10,334 


11,028 


106.7 


Bird Island 


8,041 


12, 549 


159.8 
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TABLE VIII (Continued) 



School 
District 

(Largest to Smallest 
Enrol Iment) 

liL 



1972 
Federal 
Adjusted 
Gross Income 
Per 72-73 P.U. 
Without , - 
AVT 

_(2J 



1972 

Adjusted 

Assessed 

Valuation 

Per 72-73 P.U, 

Without 

AVT 

_L3] 



Valuation As 
Percent of 
Income 
Column 3 
Divided by 
Column 2 




Goodhue 
Truman ' 
St. Clair 
Becker 
Cottonwood 



6,854 
10,587 
4,959 
6,041 
7,627 



10,266 
19,810 
10,935 
5,465 
1 1<^278 



149.8 
187.1 
220.5 
50.5 
147.9 



Spring Grove 

Oklee 

Brandon 

Cromwell 

Brewster 



9,430 
5,774 
4,959 
5,941 
6,841 



11 ,059 
8,744 
5,986 
4,290 
14,036 



117.3 
151 .4 
120.7 
72.2 
205.2 



Sanborn 

Russell 

LaPorte 

Frost 

Cyrus 



8,335 
5,871 
4,861 
9,073 
7,236 



16,004 
10,194 
4,727 
24,102 
1 2,885 



129.0 
173.6 
97.2 
265.6 
178.1 
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DEFINITION OF COLUMN HEADINGS (Tables IX & X) 



1. TOT-ENR - The Total Enrollment obtained by adding the Total Elementary 

Enrollment to the Total Secondary Enrollment. 

2. TOT-CLT - The Total Classroom Teachers obtained by adding the classroom 

teachers into a total. 

3. OTHINST - The Other Instructional Staff obtained by adding the Other 

Instructional Staff into a total. 

4. TOT-AUX - The Total Auxiliary Staff obtained by adding the Auxiliary 

Staff into a total. 

5. PUP/CLT - The ratio obtained by dividing the Total Enrollment by the 

Total Classroom Teachers: 

^« PUP/CLT = Total Enrollment 
CLT 

6. PUP/INS - The ratio obtained by dividing the Total Enrollment by the 

Total Enrollment by the Total Other Instructional Staff; 

PUP/INS = Total Enrollment 
OTHINST 

7. PUP/TINS - The ratio obtained by dividing the Total Enrollment by the 

Total of the Total Classroom Teachers and Total Other 
Instructional Staff: 

PUP/TINS = Total Enrollment 
CLT + OTHINST 

8.. PUP/AUX - The ratio obtained by dividing the Total Enrollment by Total 
Auxiliary Staff: 

PUP/AUX = Total Enrollment 
TOT-AUX 

9. PUP/TOTST- The ratio obtained by dividing the Total Enrollment by 
the Total Staff: 

PUP/TOTST = To taV Enrollment ' ■ 

CLT + OTHINST + AUX. 

10. TOTST/PUP - The ratio of the number of staff per-thousar^d pupils. It 

is -obtained by dividing the total number of staff by the Total 
Enrollment and multiplying by 1000. 

TOTST/PUP = CLT + OTHINST ^ AUX X 1000 
Total Enrollment 
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. ISSUE PAPER ON SCHOOL TAX LEVY LIMITATIONS 

i. ... 

A major change in the financing of public elementary and secondary education 

> 

was enacted in 1 9/l. As a result of Legislative action, the State assumed 
a more predominant role in making available necessary school financial 
resoui^ces. However, for. the 1972-73 school year, the state provided 5"3 
.percent of total receipts and the federal government 6 percent.^ Thus, 
. the local schctol district had to obtain a major portion of total receipts 
throiigh the^only available vehicle - a tax against local property. 

Limitations on the property tax have combined with rapidly rising expenditures 
, J:o place some school districts in a posture of having insufficient funds. 
Rrovision must be made to access state funding for essential programs and 
services or to grant additional tax levying power to school districts. 

County assessors determine the value of property and use this valuation 
to calculate the amount of tax payable. By action of the 1973 Legislature 
the annual increase in property valuation is essentially limited to 5 
percent. An equalized assessment of property (the EARC valuation) is also 
determined and is used in the distribution of state aids to schools. This 
EARC valuation is more comparable from county to county than is the assessor's 
valuation but is not subject to the same grov^th limitation, 

By law, school districts have a basic nj^ntenance mill levy limitation 
of 30 mills tjmes the total EARC valuation. High expenditure districts' 

A 

are permitted an excess maintenance levy but thils excess is to be gradually 
reduced over a period of 40 years. School di stricts may levy a special tax 
for capital outlay but again a maximum J evy is identified in legis'lition. 
Other special levies, such as for transportation and community schools, 
are permissilDle by legislation. 




In some instances, school districts need not levy to the maximum permissible 
by law to raise sufficient operating revenue. In these instances, unused 
tax levying margins are created and a lessor tax Effort is exerted by tax- 
payers in favored circumstances. 

When insufficient revenues are produced fr;om state and local sources, the 
school district may conduct a- referendum to raise the tax levy Timit. 
Since 1971, 15 such referenda have been conducted in the state witTlV.ine 
approvals and six disapprovals. 

The principle difficulties with the tax levy limitations are that all 
schoo! districts da not, achieve equality under the law and some programs 
cannot be funded with existing resources. Adjustments in state foundation 
aid and/or tax levy limitations are called for in unique circumstances. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . ^The SJ:j(te should assure equitable property tax effqh^t ijl gupport of 
public elementary and secondary education among school districts by 
modifying the state formula such that foundation aids are paid to each 
school district in direct proportion to the relationship between the 
maximum' allowable maintenance tax levy and the actual levy . Any 
reduction iji state funds caused b^r this effort requirement should be 
subject t£ review by^ the State Board of Education upon application 
by the affected school district . 

A maximum maintenance tax levy against EARC property valuation for each 
•sthool district is based upon its'historical expenditure pattern, h 
study sample reveals that the majority of school districts are exerting 
maximum local effort by -levying to the limit permissible.- Hov/ever, not 

** 
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all school districts are levying to that allov/able maximum. .Thus is 
created a system of disparities in local. tax effort among school dis- 
tricts for support of education. This recommendation v^ould assure 
equal tax effort among all school districts but would still provide 
necessary finahci'al resources for those currently exerting less than 
maximum tax effort. 

Assessed valuation of property should be al lowe d to change up to ' the 
saf.ic rate as the adjusted assessed (EARC) valuation of property . 

State law limits to five percent the annual rate at whiph the assessou 
valuation of property may increase. However, the. linitation plnc^c 
upon the increases in adjusted assessed (EARC) valuation of property is 
eight percent. For this reason EARC property valuation tends to increase 
at a more rapid rate than does assessed valuation. In calculatinj 
state aids, the more rapidly growing EARC property valuation is utilized 
to determine the deduction based upon local propterty v/ealth. 

The local share of school financial support ts baserj upon the more 
growty restricted assessed >lfaluation. This means that the local mill 
rate must increase each year at a pace more r"apid t^an would be necessary 
if both property valuations could change at the same rate. Further, 
the property tax supported share of public education nay be qro^-zin^ in 
percentage while the state funded percentage nay be declining. 

The Minnesota Legislature shou ld enact a flexible formu la v/hicB a 1 "fows 
individua l local school districts to increase or decrease prope rty tax 
levies above the al lov/aUl^e ' maximum iji response to {aj_ inflationary / 
recessionary trends and (b) the changing level of state fin ancial 
support for publ ic school districts . 

81 
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Inflation has become a significant factor in financing of^the schools.. 
Many local school districts are making program and personnel reductixins 
when enrollments, local discretion, and finances so require. However, 
in some iastances, rapidly escalating costs combine with property tax * 
limitations to force choices which encroach upon the quality of the 
educational program. In these instances, school districts may not be . 
able to maintain the desired level of educational service for children. 

State government essentially operates on the basis of a two year cycle 
and v/orks within the framework of a biennial budget. The Legis^lature 
must estimate the costs of programs over a two year span and appropriate 
funds accordingly. In recent years, inflation has^ escalated at a pace 
that had not been predicted.^ Many districts were caught in a posture 
of being unable to raise sufficient revenue to meet these escalating 
costs. The Legislature <ioes estimate and provide for inflationary . 
costs but local school districts must have authority to levy a tax 
to produce the -i^evenue necessary for some phases of school operation 
when staJle and other focal funds are inadequate. 

The Legislature should authorize an intferin committee study of ^^storing 
a 1 1 mi ted local discretion property tax on a^ pov^er equal ized basis . 

School districts currently clo not have discretion in levying property - 
tax in excess of the 30 EARC mill l^evy for basic maintenance costs. 
However, in the opinion of some persons a degree of discretion should 
be available to the local school board to maintain vitality for educa- 
tional service improvement. The argument is put forth that the abrupt 
discontinuance of local di scretiorrwi 1 1 have a long term detrimental 
impact upon the schools. This discretion, however, should also bp 
equalized as is possible under the power equalizing concept. 
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ISSUE PAPER ON. SCHOOL TAX LEVY LIMITATIONS 

School boards of independent school districts in 'Minnesota may annually 
certify a dollar amount to the county auditor which is to be raised by a 
tax against property in tjie school district. TheVuditor, in turn, levies 
such a total number of m-ills ($.001) against the assessed valuation of 
property as sh'all be necessary to produce >the required revenue. The total 
school mill rate may be composed. of a number of separate school- fund levies 
several of whic+i will be described in this, paper. 

•Since 192T, school boards, through the county auditor, have had several 
limitations imposed upon their reventje raiding, power. Prior to' 1971, 
tjjiese limitations were pr1marily*^1n the form of max*ir^f]j^ taxes which could , 
be collected on a per - capita basis. While some school districts did feel 
the constraint of this legislation, per ^pita limitations did not Impact 
upon the majority of Minnesota school dis^jcts, 

'In 1971, t|T^Minnesota legislature accepted prime responsibility for 
financing of elementary and secondary education. Through passage of the 
historic Omnibus Tax Bill,* the State increased the average dontribution 
toward per pupil unit maintenance cost from 43 to nearly 70 percent. At 
the same time, however, the LegisTafure, pTaced a Itmit'upon the amount 
which could be leyled as a school tax^i'n any school district. 'Thus, the 
Statp picted to ^Increase .s*ate financial support , 1 imit increases in school 
property taxes, and equa|lize educational' revenue among school districts, 

. Assessed WLUATi ON OF PROPERTY . • 



All rfeal property in Minnesota is valued or appra-ised by'local or codnty 
assessors. 'Each valuation is. then multipTied by a specified factor de- 



pending on the Glassifieation to which the property is assigned. Each 
resulting valuation is called the assessed valuation. This assessed 

■It 

valuation, which is only a fraction of true market value, is then the ' 
basis of taxation. • " 

When a school district, county or municipality establishes. the total amount 
needed or permitted from local taxes, this amount is "spread" over all 
the taxable property in the governmental unitand the^rate.of taxation 
is expressed in (county auditor) mills. A mill is a 1/10 of one cent 
tax' on every dollar of the assessed value of taxable property. 

There are a- wide variety of assessment practices among the counties. 
Since the value of the property in a district determines how much the j 
district gets in foundation aids*, the Equalization Aid Review Committee i 
(EARC) has been established to» "equal ize" or make comparable assessed 
A> valuations from county to county. The valuation so computed is known as 
the "£ARC valuation" or "adjusted <^ssessed valuation." The EARC valua- 
tion 'of a district is based only on-property currently taxable. 

*By action of the 1973 and 1974 legijslatures , the assessed valuation of property 
, cannot increase by more*than five percent in any one year. However, EARC 
valuation is not subject to this, same limitation - EARC valuation can increase 
at the rate of .eight percent per year, thus creating a/situatiop wherein two 
valuations used for a school purpose are subject to different limitations. 



STATE MANDATE^ TAX LEVY LIMITATIONS ' 
As will be npted, the State legislation makes considt^rable effort to equalize 
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the availability of funds* amonq school districts. This equalization is ^ 
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achieved through limitations on tax Ievyin9,p0wer'in: a:^^^ of categorical 

areas. -A summary of some of these limitations %l:^^sv ... 

'Basic Maintenance Levy. ^P' ' 

. State foundation aid'and levy entitlements have, since ip||3, been based on . 
permitted costs for each district derived from its 1970^71 adj us te^i.t^nance 
costs. .For each district, an adjusted maintenance cost per pupg?ife"was 
. computed for 1970^. For the 1972-73, the 1973-74, andVt^vi^-75 school 
years this cost was uniformly increased in determining entitlements. How- 
ever, if the district had an adj.usted maintenance cost per pupil unit less . 
than $663 in 1970-71 (the so-called low^cost districts) , the Legislation ^ 
allowed for an increase in per pLpil unit expenditures" at a more rapid rate 
than was allowed for the high cost districts. ^ 

The Foundation Aid formula provides a specified amoiint per pupil unit minus 
" 30 mills (.030) times the most current EARC valuation of pVoperty. A pro- 
' , portionate downward adjustnent is made to tjiis formula in the instance of low.- 

cost districts. , - - 

A sample of 50 representative ^hool districts has been selected for use in the 
school finance study. As shown in Table I, in the Appendix, not all. of the sample school 
districts are limi'ted to 30 mills (excess maintenance levies for high spending 
djstricts are described in the following section). Further, as noted above, 
severiil of the low spending school districts have a maximum allowable levy 
• which is, below the prescribed 30 mills. It is of significance to note, however, 
that only 14 of the'sO sample school districts are not levying to the allowable 
maximum. In terms of type of school districts 'According to expenditure pattern, 
'the following prevails: ^ ^ 
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No. of No* not levying 
districts, to maximum 



high expenditure i:^^ 1 

median of high expenditure 14 , 2 

low to median expenditure ^2 - '3 

low expenditure ' 11 J ^ 



Excess Maintenance Tax Levy . ' ; 
•If the district is a high-cost district, it is entitled to make an excess levy. 
The basic levy and the foundation aid formula provide tffe maximum foundation 
amount for each pupil in the^ district ($788 for 1973-74, $825 for 1974-75 
and presumably $860 for 1975-76.) Subtracting this prescribed maximum 
^ foundation amount from the permitted cost for the same year yields the amount 
of excess levy that can be made for each pupil unit. 

As an example, if a district spent $850 per pupil unit in 1970-71, it would 
have been oermitted a cn<;t. of !l;Q75 in 1973-74, that is* $85Q + $87 + $38.. ^7R8 
would be provided for each pupil unit from the foundation aid and the basic 
levy. The final $187 per pupil unit (less a minor adjustment for aid to 
handicapped children in 1970-71) wou]d have been permitted as an excess levy 
in 1973-74. ^ * ' 

The 1^74 excess levy for high-cost districts is reduced 2-1/2 percent. Just 
as the low-cost districts are granted the opportunity to adjust upward to the 
standard foundation amount, it is intended that financing of excess levies be 
gradually restricted. * ' 

Data in Table I in the Appendix indicate that all of the high expenditure and 
all but four of the median to high expenditure school di$tricts are levying in 
excess of 30 mills. In addition two of the low to median expenditure districts 
have an excess levy. 
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Capital Outlay Tax Levy 
In order to equalize expenditure for capital improvements to school districts, 



which provides up to $65 per pupil unit but not to exceed 10 EARC mills in 
total. If a district has been taxing above that amount, it is required to 
reduce its levies. If it is taxing below that amount, it may increase its 
levies up to 2 EARC mills a year .or it may increase its levied up to 3 EAI^C 
mills a year if it is fast growing (at least 4% annual pupil unit growth) in 
order to provide additional income for capital start-up costs. 

Capital expenditure monies could always be accumulated. In the past, it was 
possible and permissible for a district to erect a building if it accumulated 



sufficient funds. This authority has been repealed. However, subject to the 
approval of/the Commissioner* of Education, districts may now use capital ex- 



or construct buildings. ' ^ 

A tabulation of EARC capi tal ^outlay mills is included in Table I of the appendix. 
This listing indicates that 20 of the sample school districts are not levying to^ 
capacity. These 20 are scattered throughout ttie-table seemingly without relation- 
ship to other expenditure patterns. The range of 'EARC capital outlay mills is 
from 1 .00 to 10.00 mills. 

The levy for capital outlay against the auditor's assessed valuation of property 
j*s shown in Table II. This table indicates that the sample of school districts 
levy as little as 1.69 auditor's mills and as many as 27.02 auditor's mills 
for -capital outlay. ^ - 



the legislature has provided that each district may annually levy an amount 




buildings for school purposes or to acquire 



8/ 



School Transportation Tax levy 

* The finanting of transportation operating costs has been equalized to a 
greater degree than the financing of any other school cost.. With the excep- 
■ tion of St. Paul and Minneapolis, the cost of authorized transportation in 
terms of direct property taxes has been so fixed that the transportation levy 
will be the same no matter where one lives in the state. No longer does a 
district with widely dispersed pupils and a low valuation have to tax itself 
• inordinately to get its children to school. Beginning with the 197. "^evy, 
collected in 1974 and used in the 19711-75 year, each district will be required 
to levy up to one EARC mill to finance its transportation costs and the state 
wi 11 pay the ba icince. 

^ In order to control excessive increases in such costs, 'the law provides that' 
transportation costs per pupil for 1974-75 may not exceed 115 percent of the 
district's average transportation cost in 1972-73. 

r ") Table II presents evidence thjat all sample districts do levy for transpor- 
" tation. In cases where there is a substantial mill levy above one min, 
^uch as LaPorte, Zumbrota, New York Mills and Becker, the primary cause is 
sch'ool^bus purchase. This is generally true of all school districts with a 
mill levy in excess of one mill. 
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School Tax Levies Against Auditor's Assessed Property Valuation 
All real property in Minnesota is -valued or appraised by local or«county 
assessors. Each valuation is then multiplied by a specified fact6r depending 
' on the classification to which the property is assigned. Each resulting 

valuation is called the assessed valuation. This assessed valuation, which 
is only a fraction of true market value, is then the basis of taxation. 

Assessing practices may vary somewhat from county to county. Because of this, 
auditor's mill levies for education cannot be directly compared. However, 
Table II has been compiled to give some indication, of the variance in tax 
levies, among school districts. 

The following are noted from Table II: 

(1) The range in" levies for maintenance is from 16.66 to 50?83 mills 
with a mean of 26. 1 7 mi 1 1 s . 

(2) Capital outlay levies range from 1.69 to 27.02 mills with a mean 
of 6.66 mills. . 

(3) Transportation levies range from 0.65 to 7.25 mills with a mean of 
2.25 mills. 

(4) Debt redemption levifes >^re made by only 32 of the 50 sample school 
districts. The range is from 2.34 to 31,33 mills with a mean of 
10.70 mills. ' V . . 

(5) Total school tax levies range from 39.36 to 72.02 mills with a mean 

of 53.36 miliy. 

UNUSED TAX LEVY MARGIN 

State Uw prescribes maximums which may be levied <n several categories by 
school districts. This law does not, however, mandate that each School district 
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must levy to full capacity.- iJhere state aids coupled with a less than maximum 
tax levy effort will produce sufficient operating revenues, the tendency among 
school districts is to maintain a lower tax level. Thus is qreated a situa- 
tion in which many school districts must exert the highest tax effort possible 
, while other school districts may levy only ^ portion of that-which is per-, 
nissible.' 

» . 

Table i, shows the relationship between maximum EARC tax mills for maintenance 

^ costs and the amount actually levied. As previously noted, 36 of the sample 
50 school districts are exerting maximum effort. 

Data in Table III describe the'unused margins in 1973 (payable '1974) general 
purpose levies. Thf^ table indicates that 223 of Minnesota's 437 school 
•Jistricts did not levy to maximum in that year. It must be pointed out, 
hf^wover, that 90 districts in that total had less than $10a of unused margin 
and 112 had less than $1,000. These margins ranged from less than 75(t to 
;ore than $1,200,000. 

SCHOOL LEVf REFEREV^DA 

If a Ibcal school board feels that i"t can convince the voters of the " 

district of a justifiable need, a referendum maV be held to raise the 

district's levy. If approved by the voters, a continuing annual levy is 

authorized, but it may be subsequently repealed by a refere^ndum for that 

purpose called by petition.. ^ ^ 

*" 

Since 1971, 15 school levy referenda havg been conducted in the state. Of 
these, nine have been approved by the voters and six have failed. Of those 
conducted in 1974, only three (at Wrenshall, Red Wing, and Starbuck) have 
passed and three have failed. A summary of these referenda may be found * 
in appendix Table IV. 
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POWER EQUALIZATION 

The Commissioner's School Finance Task Force report of 1973 discussed the 
granting to local school districts of a limited amount of discretion to 
levy taxes above the formula limitation. Among the discretionary tax 
levying concepts considered was that of "power equalization." While that 
Task Force did not recommend tax levy discretion, this particular concept 
drew substantial diset^ssion and cons^ideration. 



Power equalizing would enable a poor district and a wealthy district to 
levy above the formula limitation and to have available the same amount 
of money per pupil unit with the same tax effort. If, for example, two - 
districts, each with 2500 pupil units, wanted to expend an additional 
$10 per pupil unit above that which was normally available, each would 
need $25,000. A state average of about one EARC mill may be required 
to raise $10 per pupil unit. In a wealthier district, one EARC mill might 
actually raise $35,000 while in a poorer district one EARC mill might 
raise only $15,000. Under this concept, the wealthier district would 
pay the excess over $25,000 raised by the one mill levy ($10,000) into / 
a central pool while the poorer school district v/ould draw thfe difference 
between what was required and what could be raised by the one mill levy 
($10,000) from the central pool. 

Essentially, the theory of pov/er equalization is an equalization of access to 

/ 

revenues with an equalization of tax effort. 
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FINANCIAL LIMITATIONS IN OTHER STATES 

Minnesota is not unique in its financial limitations. A state by state summary 

of financial limitations is included in the Appendix. Conclusions from this 
summary include: 

1. Discretionary taxing authority exists for all local school districts in 
only six states. It also exists for certain school districts in two 
additional states. 

2. There are five states and certain school districts in a sixth state in 

> 

which the local school district has discretionary taxing authority but 
the tax rate that is set must be approved by the electorate. In one 
additional state only a tax rate increase requires the approval of the 
electorate. 

3. In five state? the local school districts have discretionary taxing 
authority but the tax rate or budget requires approval by a non-school 
authority. 

- 1 

4. Thirty-one states and certain districts in a thirty-second state have 
state imposed tax rate or budget limitations. 

5. In nine of the thirty-two states with limitations, there are no provisions 
for an election for the purpose of increasing the tax rate, budget, or 
levy above the imposed limitation. 

.6. 'In eleven of the twenty-three states which permit elections for the 

purp&se of increasing the tax r^te, budget, or levy above imposed limi- 
tations, there is no 1-imit on the amount of the increase that can be 
voted. 
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TABLE I 

1973 MAINTENANCE AND CAPITAL OUTLAY 
TAX LEVIES BASED UPON 1972 EARC PROPERTY VALUATION 



School 
District 

St. Louis Park 

St. Paul 

Minneapolis 

Hopkins 

Richfield 

Rosevil le 

Rochester • 

No. St. Paul 

Chisho^m 

Ely 

Zumbrota 
Frost ) 
Cyrus 



Maintenance 



EARC Mills 
Max. Allowable 


Actual 


43.78 


43.78 


31 .67 


31.67 


31 .86 


31 .86 


45.43 


45.43 


41 .32 


41.32 


38.84 




39.86 


39.86V 


38.03 


38.03 


50.74 


•50.74 


43.28 


43.28 


35.39 


35.39 


40.59 


40.59 


51 . 33 


46.08 



Capital Outlay 
EARC Mills 

Max. Allowable Actual Lev, 



3.70 




3.70 


4.29 




4.29 


3.71 




3.71 


4.'l4 




4.14 


H . J3 




4.30 


4.66 




4.66 


4.85 


■0 


4". 78 


5.84 




> 5.84 


6.00 




6.00 


6.00 




6.00 


6.^0 




5.95 


2.00 




2.00 


2.00 




1 .66 



Robbinsdale 


35.28 


35. 


28 


4.87 


1 .68 


Moorhead 


37.08 


37. 


19 


7.54 


6.89 


Grand Rapids 


•34.15 


34. 


15 


5.98 


5.98 


Burnsville 


34.33 


34. 


33 


5.78- 


5.78 


Thief River Falls 


36.36 


36 


.36 


9. '20 


8.00 


International Falls 


31 .30 


31 


.30 


7.45 


7:45 


Willmar 


29.00 


29 


.00 / 


7.03 


5.78 


Marshall 


35.76 


29 


.85 / 


6.27 


4.55 
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TABLE I (Continued) 



School 
District 


Maintenance 
EARC Mills 
Max. Allowable 


• 

Actual Levy 


Capital Outlay 
• EARC Mills 
Max. Allowable 

ft 


Actual LeLvy 


LeSueur 


30.41 


30.4-1 


7.37 


7.37 


Roseau 


37.47 . 


16.00 


1.00 

* 


1.00 


Bird Island 


42.39 


42.39 


2.78 


2.15 


St. Clair^ 


34.11 


34.11 


6.15 


6.15 


LaPorte 


'37.19 


37.32. 


9.74 


9.73 


Oklee 


29.71 

•V. 


29.71 


7.60 - 


7.60 


Little Falls 


"26.90 


26.90 


7.87 


'6.59 


Lafkeville 


28.67 


28.67 


7.. 58 


7.58 


Anoka 


26.80 


26.80 


9.62 


9; 62 


Jackson 


29.75 


29.75 


4:70 


2.87 


St. Charles 


29.83 


29.83 


7.87 


7.87 


Breckenridge 


30.73 


30.73 


5.96 


5.96 


Spring Grove 


30.94 

f 


30r94 


3:64 


3.64 


1 I uiiiaii 


29.94 


29.66 


3.25 


3.15 


Becker 


28.29 
28.25 


25.91 


. 10.00 


10.00 


Russell 


28.25 


5.40 


3.49 


Cromwell 


/ 29.50 


29.50 


6.87 


6.87 


Brewster 


31.04 


29.97 


4.53 


4.53 


Br ai nerd 


28.56 


27.01 


5.00 


5.00 


Chisago Lakes 


27.58 


20.21 


8.05 


7.14 


Bagley 


26.25- 


21.25 ' 


9.73 


9.70 
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TABLE I (Continued) 



School 
District 

Hayf ield 

Pine City 

Mahnomen 

New York Mills 

Cottonwood 

Goodhue 

Sanborn 

Prandon 



Maintenance 
EARC Mills 

Max. Allowable Actual Levy 



Capital Outlay 
EARC Mills 
' Max. Allowable Actual Levy 



27.35 
.25.44 
26.06 
26.34 
28.29 
26.34 
26.69 
25.58 



27.34 
16.92 
26.01 
22.69 
28.29 
25.37 
26.69 
25.58 



3.07 
.9.51 
5.28 
7.82 
5.77 
4.00 
3.27 
6.79 



2.52 
8.'^6 
5.28 
7.82 
5.54 
"4.00 
3.27 
6.79 



«4 



■ Total 


56.15 


55.97 


50.19 


58.87 


51.84 


63.37 


63.81 


67.69 


44.36 


CO 

o 


55.22 


vo 

CO 


00 

o 

CO 

vo 


VO 
LD 

VO 


42.60 


46.04 


43.93 


42.56 


39.36 


47.09 • 


oo 
o 

oo 


44.32 


00 

cn 

00 


CO 

in 
in 


50.28 • 




ERTY 
Other 




























cn 
cn 

oo 


vo 

CO 


















:^ 
/ 

OO 

Ln 


• 


valuatiojN of prop 

Debt Redemption 


6.21 


8.62 




9.04 . 


5.16 




9.34 








2.34 




cn 

LD 

vo 


vo 

CO 


7.59 . / 




f 9.03 




6.22 


6.65 


29.31 






20.33 




ACTUAL SCHOOL TAX LEVIES AGAINST AUDITORS ASSESSED 
<;rbnnl District _ 'Maintenance Capital Outlay Transportation , 


1.051 


LD 


1.33 


1 .980 


^ 1.50 






1.35 


1.35 


CO 
<C\J 

oo 


6.31. 


2.15 


, 3.83 


cn 
cn 


2.78 


3.31 


1.32 


1.23 


1 .02 


3.13 


6.44 




1.07 


1.21 


1.04 


3.789 


5.18 


3.89 


4.06 


4.21 . 


5.45 * 


■ " 

5.56 


6.83 


4.51 . 


6.98 


12.08 


27.02 


1 1 .83 


5.50 


6.88 


9.83 


2.82 ^ 


10.25 


5.42 


vo 


8.53 


4.47 


3.50 


7.86 


t.69 
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TABLE III 



/ 



" iinuseth Mary in 

777,136.00 
' 770,750.15 
638,i09.11 
503,412.18 



MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 1973 GENERAL PURPOSE LEVIES* 

-tPAVABtE ^-^^)- -SMAL4€R-^HiAN-.b£6Al^#l-ISSlBL£-MAXIMUW- 

Unus o d Mar gin District Na w e & N o . 




L> I 3 01 I U I. 



-Haffle-&-Na: 



Dul uth " 
So. Washington Cou 
Wayiata 
Albert Lea 
Hastings 





nty 833 
284 
241 
200 



29,831 .00 
29,488.03 
25,919.67 
25.471.53 



Watervi lie 
Warroad 
Silver La'ke 
Ogilvie 



395 
690 
**425 
333 



410,288.88 
297,300.71 
243,496.54 
225,962.27 
216,594.55 



Fergus Falls 
Pequot Lakes 
Dassel-Cokato 
Cambridge 
Prior Lake 



544 
186 
466 
911 
719 



24,657.55 
23,628.45 
23,400.10 
21 ,588.56 
21 ,485.80 



Winnebago 
Blackduck 
Wadena 
Chokio 
Backus 



**225 
32 
819 
771 

**114 



208,599.62 
193,889.67 
165,100.19 
152,377.94 
151 ,974.17 



Roseau 
Marshal 1 
Monti eel 1o 
NewfoTden 
Paynesville 



**682 
**413 

882 
**441 

741 



20,160.43 
19,581 .05 
18,830.27 
18,370.19 
18,072.43 



Tyler 
Atwater 
Morgan 
Dover- Eyota 
Amboy- Good Thu nder 



143,981 .81 
135,883.10 
116,818.82 
104,646.29 
96,857.91 



Chisago Lakes 

Glencoe 

Tracy 

Worthing ton 
Redwood Falls 



141 
**422 

417 
**518 

637 



17,897.79 
17,771 .34 
15»986 .80 
15,8b1 .55 
15,840.25 



Pine City 
Butter field 
New York Mills 
Cyrus 
Rockford 



Triumph-Monterey 



409 
341 
**636 
533 
79 



578 
**836 

553 

**6n 

883 
**/ 



92,782.00 
89,266.63 
86,993.33 
82,556.16 
82,292.71 



Brainerd 
Battle Lake 
Melrose 
Pine River 
Mora 



181 
542 
740 
117 
332 



15,097.39 
14,380.38 
13,085.00 
12,360.72 
12,185.61 



Borup 
Okabena 
Belgrade 
Swanvil 1e 



^457 
**522 
**326 
736 
**486 



78,505.27 
75,481.04 
73,561.28 
64,349.24 
61 ,973.87 



Jordan 
Pipestone 
Elbow Lake 
Onami a 
Upsala 



717 
**583 
**263 

480 
**487 



11 ,503.39 
11 ,317.92 
9,774.17 
9, 329108 
9,063.42 



Sioux Valley 
Lake Benton 
Le Center 
Lake of Woods 
Pillager 



^328 
404 
392 
390 
116 



61 ,577.85 
59,027.18 
54,435.46 
49,249.06 
49,016.53 



Windom 
Wheaton 
Hermantown 
Lake City 
Frazee 



177 
803 
700 
813 
23 



9,026.61 
8,789.51 
8,034.69 
7,746.03 
7,3^.20 



Goodhue 
Becker 
Foley 

Grove City 
Medford 



253 
726 
51 
464 
76 3 
**635 



48,304.98 
45,806.03 
43,836.29 
43,006.33 
39,039.23 



38,654.92 
38,447.03 
37,617.21 
36,641 .38 
36,082.82 



Taylors Falls 
Spring Valley 
Bag ley 
Emmons 

Crosby-Ironton 



Houston 
Belle Plaine 
Sleepy Eye 
Gibbon 
La Crescent 



140 7,191.76 Milroy 

237 6,946.70 Chandler-Lake Wilson 

162 6,835.58 Farmington 

243 6,032.00 Waubun 

182 5.603.72 Winthrop 



294 
716 
** 84 
733 
300 



4,613.45 
4,525.93 
4.,4&1.75 
4,440.36 
4.270.78 



Henderson 
Truman 
Cold Spring 
Littlefork 
Badger 



**918 
192 
435 

_ 735 
734 
458 
750 
362 
676 



to 
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♦Based on 278R forms on file at State Dept. of Education (Possibly subject 
error, since corrections made to final Certified Levies may not have been reported) 
**Margin includes "Grandfather" excess 1evy[M.S. 275.25, Sd 3(3)] o/^m 
^Margin includes "Additional" makeup levy for prior years [M.S. 275.25. sd.3U0)J 
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TABLE III (Continued) 



TTUSgcr-Msfy^tir " ~in5tncT~fmme~r Nor 



22 / 31 Isle 



IJTTusedlTarqTn" DisTrfct Name & No . 



-?7T 
13 

TUB" 
600 
353 



T 



Braham 
Lambert on 
TeBeka 
Wrenshall 
Raymond 



•.,3;90'.O9 

•3,/l48.27 
3.314.00 



, ColMmbia Heights 

Fisher 
Karl stad 



125. I9# 
122.17 



775^17' 
98.24 
77.95 



314 
**633 . 



820 
**100 
346 



3,257.97 
3, /T 32. 01 
3;037.89 
2,144.79 
1 .630.74 



Brewster 
Stephen 
Browns Valley 
Hibbing 
Rush City 



**513 
**443 

801 
**701 

139 



45.84 Park Rapids • 

45.04 Climax 

41.70, Sherburn 

34.39 ' Brooklyn Center 

31:13 Ivanhoe 



309 
**592 

456 
286 
403 



1 ,625.24 
1,499.20 
1,371".16# 
1,246.. 03)? 
1 ^206.80# 



Balaton **411 
Cook Co. (Grnd Marais) 166 
St. Michael 885 
Waseca 829 
Dawson 378 



29.22# 

29.02 

24.80 

24.50 

23.00 



Eagle Bend 
Fertile 
St. Anthony 
Menahga 
Walker 



790 
599 
**282 
821 
119 



,14125.61 
1,039.78 
1 ,018.40 
945.54 
887.98 



Nicollet 
Kelliher 
East Chain 
Bricelyfi 
Minneota 



**507 

36 

**453 
**2'| 7 

.414 



21 .15 
20.60 
19.15 
18.45 
16.02 



Red Lake Falls 
North Branch 
Aitkin 

Campbell-Tintah 
Wil lo\J?iRiver 



3V7?lRi 

"^n 



630 
138 
1 

**852 
597 



870.95 
816.60 
645.50 
574.11 
486.56 



Pierz 
Delavan 

Norwood- Y. Amerita 
Clearbrook 



484 
**218 
108 
**161 
47 



14.47 
11.11 
11.02 
10.40 
10.00 



Peterst)n 
Cottonwood 
Blua Earth 
Litchfield 



**232 
412 

**216 
465 



461.84 


Hal stad 


**524 


7.23 


Canby 


891 


404.94 


Mahnomen 


432 


7.14 


Bertha-Hewitt 


786 


397.91 


Evansvil le 


208 


6.42 


Herman « 


**264 


323.27 


Stewartville 


634 


5.72 


Hendricks 


402 


254'. 89 


Red Lake Falls 


516 


4.73 


Maple Lake 


881 


227.05 


Byron 


531 


4.69 


Kasson-Mantorville 


204 


220.10 


Underwood 


550 


4.51 


Arlington 


731 „ 


219.88 


Buhl 


„ **694 


4.26 


Ruthtbn 


584 


204.72 


Wabasso 


640 


3.96 


Blooming Prairie 


756 


195.59 


Remer 


118 


2.16 


Brownton 


421- 


186.82 


Verndale 


, 818 


2.00 


Madison 


397 


184.11 


Forest Lake 


831 


, K63 


Little Falls- 


482 


168.37 


Kennedy 


354 


' 1 .56 


Rochester 


**535 , 


154.26 


Fosston 


601 


1.43 


Ellendale 


. 762.. 


151.51 


Ellsworth 


514 


1.40 


Barnesville 


146 



Districts with lesser margins include: Milan, (128 (1.28); Ashby, #261 (1.17); St. Peter, * 
#508(**1 .03); Belview, #631 (**0.93) ; Lyle #497(0.91.) ; Milaca, #912(0.91); Ulen-Hitterdal , ' 
#914(**0.91); Brandon, #207(0.88); Minnesota Lake, #223(0.88); Long Prairie, #992(0.85); 
Springfield, #85*0.84); Zumbrota, #260(**0. 83) ; Madelia, #837(0.83); Claremont, #201 ,(0.82); 
Cloquet, #9^(0.79); Floodwood, #698(0.77); Clarkfield, #892(0. 76#); Austin, #4^92(**^.75) ; 
+ the following. with less than 75t margin - Jarlesville, Thief River Falls, Montevideo, 
Moose Lake, Comfrey, Jackson, Slayton, Warren, Howard Lake, Waconia, Willmar, Tower-Soudan, 
Hutchinson, Glenwood, Sauk Centre, Mdhtomedi , Cannon Falls, Dodge Center^ Big Lake,: 
Granite Falls, St. Louis Unorg., Le Sueur, Sartell, Russell, Bloomington, Lanesbogo, West 
Concord, Pine Island, Mazeppa, Humboldt, Welcome, Appleton, Ceylon, Aldpn, K^nyon. • 
dlitricts not named had NO margin. ' : : : 
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TABLE IV 



DATA ON ^LECTIONS HELD UNDER REFERENDUM PROVISIONS 
OF M.S. 275.125, Subd. 2, Clause (3) and 
Subsequent Amendments 



i Dat e of 



District N o, ; , Election 



Requested or Year Requested 
Author i /fif l qIj Basis of 



Additional 
Amount 



and Name / Results 



flection 

Delwr 1971 Ind. 436, 
I, Alvarado 

" Dec. a, 1971 Ind. 640, 160 

\ WabassQ 

\ 

Dec. 9, 1971 Ind. 883,. 37 

1; Rockford 

Dec. 30, 1971 Ind. 73, 69 

"S 

\^ 

May 15, 1972t, Ind. 597, 142 
iErskine 

May 16, 1972 hd. 671 , 371 
Hflls-Bvr. Crk 

May 16, 1972 Ind!' 158, 140 
Gonvtck 

May 15, 1973 Ind. 5^3, IJOT . 
'Crooks ton ^ 

Oct. 9, 1973 Ind. 272, 968 
Eden Prairie - 



Extra Levy tevy Authorization 

5P 20 $ 34,166.40 



$ 33,914.74 
$•33,392.48 

661 $ 74,615.57* 
^ (22§,,188.01) 

490 $ 98,492.26* 
(350,525.66) 

166 $ 90,000 

123" $ 15,531.01 
15.730.95 

278 $146,602.53 
148,246.32 

26 $ 42,423.12 
43,969.23 



1971 
1972 
1973 



1972 
1973 

1972 
1973 

1972 
1973 



590 $302,400 or 
305,682.72 



May 21 , 1974 Ind. lOOj 
Wrens ha 11 

May 21 , 1974 Ind. 256i 
Red Wirfg 

May 21, 1974 Ind. 614, 
Star buck 

I March 26, '74 Ind. 623 
Roseville 

''March 19, '74 Ind. 273, 
1. Edi na 



■ 171 
1 ,436 
128 



181 $ 60,656.69 1973, 

•1973 

76 $ 26,438 or 1974 
790 $114,106.05 or 1974 
26 $ 54,385.00 1974 



2,745 3,298 $433,745.00 
4,412 5,574 $1,064,120 



4^une 4, 1974 Ind. 283, 1,370 2,665 $826,622.00 
St. Louis Park 



1974 
1974 
1974 



.0075x'70eARC 
.0075x'71EARC 
.'0075x'72EARC 

.0152x'71TxVl* 
l.0152x'70EARC) 

.052 x'71TxVl* 
(.052 x'70EARC) 

.02855x'71TxVl 

.0085x'71EARC 
.0085x'72EARC 

.017 x'VlEARC 
.017 x'72EARC. 

.010 x'71EARC ., 
.010 x'72EARC 

.002 x'72EARC 
.006 x'73TxVl' 
".006 x'73TxVl 
.001 x'73TxVl 
.010 x'73TxVl 
.00244x'73TxVl 
.004 x'73TxVl 
.0045x'73TxVl 



Levied 

$ 25,395.lT 
33,299.87 
16,000.00 

O(FAILED) 



O(FAILED) 



O(FAILED) 

$ 15,531.00 
15,730.00 

$ 4,327.88 
22,129.33 

$ 6,079.38 
6,947.00 

$ 60,600.00 



$305,492.00 
$ 26,438.00 
$ 
$ 

O(FAiLED) 
O(fAILED) 
0( FAIL ED) 



♦Amount officials thought w^s tJeing requested on the listed basis. (Amount and basis 
S in parentheses would actually have been authorized had referendum passed.) 

*■ •» ^ 
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FINANCIAL LIMITATIONS ON LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



The s.ource py the following infnrmatinn i<; a ILf^. Office^ nf FHiiratlnr) 

publicationy which lias a primary •piirpos£ jQf..4}CDViding of 
State funds/ transferred to 1 opal agencies for the support of elementary 
and seqondjSry education together with information concerning local taxing . 
and borrowing authority and State-required budget and audit provisions." 
States we^e requested to provide 1971-72 school data but because of time 
problem5/seve|^?l states subunitted 1972-73 or 1970-71 data. The financial 
lim4tati/oris reported here are those that apply to a state's foundation or 
mi nlmiim I program fund or. to the program throog^ which most of the states' 
education funds are distributed' to school districts. 

Following are brief descriptions of state by state financial limitations. 

Alabama - county limitation of^^4 mills for state foundation program; local 
;distr1|ct limitation of 3. mil Is to supplement the foundation program. 

Ala^k^ - tax rate of borouglifj and city school districts limited to 30 mills 
for bjoth operating and building. expenditures. \ 

, Arizona - no established limit for the locaLtax rate but budget is submitted 
to county supervisors for review if it exceeds six perceht litni tati>n. 

Arkansas - no legal limitation but increased tax rate mu§t be /avored by a 



1. , Public School Finance Programs , 1^71-72, Thomas L /Johns compiler and 
editor. U.S-, Government Print^ing Office, Was^ngton,- 1972. 



2. f Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, O'jiiq, Virgi^a, 

3. ; California, Montana, South Dakota, JJyoming. 
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majority at an annual school election. 

California - maximum levy 8 mills for districts maintaining grades 1-8, 9 






mills'for grades K-12; 7.5 mills for high school districts; maximums may 


• 


be incre^ed for special purposes by a majority vote of the qualified 


/ 


electors in a special election; maximum may be increased wi^hout^^a^^ by 




-one &r more of over 30 override^tax rates for special purposes. 




Colorado - districts may exceed a 6 percent annual increase per pupil for 


• 


current expenses ^in local cjistrict general fund expenditures only through a ^ 




referendum; districts budgeting- less than $620 per pupil for current expense 




are not ^-ubject^to the 6 percent limif^tion. 




Connecticut - no specified limit to the tax rate for general fund purposes 


• 


but the electorate must approve the rate. - 1 




Delaware - no limitation set for the tax^rate which l6cal districts levy if- 




approved at a popular election. 




Florida - ^the electorate may vote to increase the tax rate up^ to 10 mills 




above t-he 10 mills the districts are authorized on t+ie^ local A.V. of property 




for the support and maintenance of schools. ^ 




Georgia - .maximum county tax rate of 20 mills^for the sut)port of school's may 


4 


be exceeded by a referendum in which a majority vote of the electors approve. 




to ' 

* 1 *■ • * 

Hawaii - state school system. 




Idah(i - tax rate in excess of 30 mills for general school purposes in all 


t 


districts must be approved by a rtiajority in an election for this purpose. 
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niinois - maximum tax rates for elementary (K/1-8) and high school (9-12) 

district operating expenses are 9.2 mills by backdoor referendum and 30.0 

- . .. ^ - - ,it^ . - ^ . . _. . 

mills by vote. Corresponding limits for K/1-12 districts are 16.0 and 40.0 

mills* ^ _ . _ ; / : 

Indiana - maximum rate of 49.5 mills on Jocal adjusted A.V. of taxable property 
for general fund purposes; no provision or requirement for electoral approval. 

Iowa - district budgets with proposed expenditures in excess' of an adjusted 
state average reimbursable expenditure per pupil in ADM are submitted to a 
school budget review committee for examination; districts whose proposed 
reimbursable expenditures per pupil in ADM exceeds an allowable figure may 
have a reduction in state equalization funds the following year; a district's 
allowable figure is its actual reimbursable expenditure per pupil adjusted by 
the state allowable growth factor; the growth factor is the 3-year average, 
change in sales and use taxes, personal and corporate income taxes, and the 
A-V. of property. 

Kansas - no local district tax limitation, except that no district shall 
budget or expend for operating expense per pupil more than 105 percent of 
the amount legally budgeted for operating expense per pupil in the preceding 
school year, unless the board of tax appeals authorizes a district to exceed 
the 105 percent limit or if a referendum is approved by the electors. 

Kentucky - ad<iitiona1 tax rates authorized by voter approval. 

Louisiana - Parish (county) boards of education may tax up to 5 mills, city 
pf New Orleans 13 mi.lls; an additional 7 mills for current 0[>eration may be 
voted by a majority of the voters voting; also 7 mills may be voted in the 
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\ 

same manner for maintenance purposes. 

/ 

Kafne - no specified local tax rate limTt; tax rates are authorized by the 

• ^ 

voters except in community school districts and municipality districts where 

district trustees are authorized to set the necessary tax rates, without limit. 

Maryland - no limit is specified for the tax rate; tax rates require the 
approval of the board of county commissioners for the counties and of the 
city council for the city of Baltimore; no provision for approval qf tax 
rates by the electorate. i 

Massachusetts - no; specified tax rate limit either with or without electoral 
approval . 

Michigan - tax rate$ above 15 mills up to a 50 m-ill^ maximum including the 15 
mills, may be set by voter apprpval; the 50 mill limit is for current expendi- 
tures for public purposes including schools. 

Minnesota - maximum of 30 mills for maintenance, 8 mills for school sites 
and facilities and other levies for specific purposes; a referendum may be 
held at specified times to raise the district's levy to any level the voters 
desire. 

Mississippi - district advalorem taxes, limited to, 25 mills, do not require 
electoral approval; the tax limit can be raised 3 additional mills on elec- 
toral approval. 

Missouri - tax rates for the current operating program may not exceed ^.5 
mills in rur^l districts and 12.5 mills in six-director districts without 
a vote of the people; three- times these lirmts may be voted for 1 year by a 
majority of the participating electors and additional levies without limi^t but 

104 
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for only a 4-year period may be approved by a two-thirds majority of the 
qualified voters participating in\the election. 

Montana - elementary and high school districts may levy taxes to proauce an 
amount up^o 25 percent aJDOve the foundation level without electoral approval; 
amounts for general operation and maintenance budgets in excess of the 25 
percent may be levied with the electorate's approval; the amount of the excess 
levy is not limited by law and approval must be obtained annually. 

Nebraska - no established limit for the local tax rate. 

Nevada - each school district may increase the tax rate by 8 rnills over the 
required 7 mills; there is no pro\/"ision for electoral approval of this tax 
rate. 

New Hampshire - no specified tax rate limit when the rate has been properly 
authorized by popular vote at the annual school meeting or ^ city govern- 
mental officials in the fiscally dependent districts. 

♦ 

New Jersey - no specified tax rate limit for local school district support. 

New Mexico - each rural school district is authorized 4.45 mills and each 
urban school district 2.225 mills on the A.V. of the district Without a vote 



of the people subject to approval of the budget and the extent to which 
justifies the levy; there are no provisions for voting a local school ta)u*i 
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New York - school districts outside of cities have no statutory tax limit;^ 
city school districts have tax limits varying from 12.5 to 25.0 mills. ^ 

North Carolina - no maximum rate is specified for school purposes; all rates 
including a maximum 6 mill local rate for current operating expenses above the 
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local taxes required for the constitutional term, must be levied by the county 
commissioners to be effective, even though they might have voter approval in 
a local district. 

North Dakota - maximum local tax rate without electoral approval is 34 mills 
for a 4-year high school district, 24 mills for a 3-year high school district, 
21 mills for a 2-year high school district, 22 tiTills for an elementary district 
with two or more teachers, and 19 mills for a one-room school district; all 
of these rates may be increased as much as 75 percent when approved by 
district voters and a board may create a "special reserve fund" with a tax 
rate of 3 mills. 

Ohio - taxes on local district property for current operating expense in 
excess of 10 mills require electoral approval. 

Oklahoma - over the 20 mill limit school districts may add up to 5 mills 



for current expenses when approved by a majority vote of the electors. 
Oregon - unless approved by a majority of the people, school district levie? 



may not exceed by more than 6 percent the highest lawful levy. 

Pennsylvania - in the two districts of the first-class and first-calls A, 
the maximum rates are 21 mills and' 23 mills; for second-, third-, and fourth- 
class districts, the limit i^ 25 mills; in addition second-, third-, aSfe^ 
fourth-class districts may make an additional levy for specific purposes 
Including salaries of teaching and supervisory staf.f. 



Rhode Island - no separate school tax; towns must vote on all appropriations 
for schools; cities can set a tax rate limit for all purposes, sch-ools and 
municipal governinent included, up to 25 mills; permission to exceed this limit 
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is granted by the state legislature on a yearrby-year basis. 

South Carolina - local rates for public schopi support have no spec^ified 
limit and do not require electoral approval , 

South Dakota - general fund tax rate limited to 20 mills if ^district operates 
only a separate elementary or high school program and 40 mills if it operates 
both; a rate may not exceed 24 mills for the general fund on agricultural 
property; the general fund rate may be raised, not to exceed 10 mills, by a 
75 percent vote of the electors. 

Tennessee - no specified general tax rate limit on public schools for current 
school support. 

Texas - maximum tax rates for school distri-cts may be either 15 mills in the 
aggregate for both current expense and debt service or 15 mills for current 
expense if bonded indebtedness is 7 percent or less of the district's A.V. of 
taxable property. 

Utah - a 16 mill required rate; 1 to 12 mills may be added without- a vote 
and an additional 1 to 10 mills may bemadded when*authprized by a vote of the 
people. 

Vermont - all local school "tax rates are determined by a vote of the local 
school district at the annual school distrift meeting; there are no required 
minimum or Specified maximum school tax rates provided by law. , 

Vircrinia - county and city school districts are authorized a maximum tax 
rate of 30 mills on local A.V. for operational support and 25 mills for 
current capital outlay. - ' ' « 

* . • 
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Washington - basic rate of 7 mills authorized, one-fifth of which may be used 
for capital outlay or to accumulate a capital outlay fund; no Timit on a levy 
in excess of the basic amount if approved by a 60 ipercent majority of those 
voting in an election jn which fhe number of persons voting equals or exceeds 
40 percent of the number who voted in the lajt general election. 

West Virginia - the specific tax rate limitations set by the legislature for 
schools can be exceeded to an additional 100 percent of the limits set, when 
/approved by 60 percent of the electors voting; approva>l is for a maximum Df 
5 years. > - 

Wisconsin - no established limit for loca'l scho^o^ tax rate'. 

- « 

Wyoming - statutory limitations on tax millage for a K-12 district 22 mills., . 
without voter apprpval 28 mills with voter approval; corresponding limita- 
tions for a 1-8 district are 12 and 18 and for a 9-12 district 8 and JO. 
♦ 

One method of classifying the states using the preceding data is repor^ted 
in the following tables. Table J includes those states in' which a limita- 
tion is not'set on the amount th^ can be raised locally for current expenses 
for schools. Table ,11 includes those states in whidh the raising of fiends 
locally for current educcitional expenses has* been limited. Maine, Missouri 
and New York are listed twice Since their laws fit under two of the Categories 
Because Hawaii is a state system it is'not included.- There are also, in a 
number of instances, limitations on the'length of time that an approved 

increase in funding remains in effect. This information is not included. 

« 

in the tables, there being already a surfeit of foot notes. 

106. 
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TABLE I . V 

STATES WITH NO STATE IMPOSED TAX RATE OR BUDGET LIMITATIONS 



Tax Rate 
Set by Local 
School Authority 

Maine^ 

Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
"Nfew ^York2 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 



Tax. Rate 
Requires 
Approval at 
An Election 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maine3 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



Tax Rate 
Increase 
Requires 
Approval at 
An Election 

Arkansas 



Tax Rate or 
Budget Requires 
Approval by a 
Non-School 
Authority 

Arizona 
lowa^ 

Kansas 5 ^ 
Maryland - 
North Carolina 



\. Community and municipality school districts 

2*. Other than city school districts ' 

3. Other than community and municipality school districts 

4. Composition of School Budget Review Committee not indicated 

5. Board of Tax Appeal authorizes increase or a referendum is 
approvell by electors. 
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TABLE II 

STATES, WITH STATE IMPOSED TAX'^RATE OR BUDGET LIMITATIONS 




ate Limitation 



;Provisions for^r 
Election for a^Increasl 
Amount of -J Amo4/f1;\of , 

Increase Unlimited Increase Limited 



, California 

Colorado 

Georgia - 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 
<t^d^^buri (66 2/3%) 
'Ohio 

Oklahoma 
. Washington (60%) 



Florida 
Illinois .t 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

West^Vii^ginia (60%) 
Wyoming' 



(75%) 



No ^ 
Provisions 

for diti- 
Election 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Indiana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

New York2 , 

Pennsylvania*" 

Texas 

Virginia 



Budget or Levy Limitation 
Provision for an 
Election for an Increase 



Amount of 
Increase Unlimited 

Montana 



Amount of In- 
creas6 Limited 

Oregon 



1. A majority vote is required, except as indiccited in parentheses or in footnote, 

2. City school districts ^ 

3. An additional levy can be made for specific purposes. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. Discretionary taxing authority exists for all local school districts in 
only six states. It also exists for certain school districts in two 
additional states. < 

2. There are five states and certain school districts in a sixth state 

' in which the locgil school district has discretionary taxing authority" 

but the tax rate that is set must be approved. by the electorate. In ^ ^ 
one additional state only a tax rate increase requires the approval of 

the electorate. . ' ' 

• - - ^ 

3. In^five states the local school districts have discretionary taxing 
authority but the tax rate or budget* requires approval by a non-school 

" authority. 

4. Thirty-one states and certain districts in a thirty-second state have 
state imposed tax rate or budget limitations. 

5. In nin^ of the thirty-two states with limitations there are no pro- 
visions for an election for the purpose of increasing the tax rate, 
budget, or levy above the imposed limitation. 

6. In eleven of the twenty-three states which permit elections for the 
purpose of increasing the tax rate, budget, or levy above imposed 
limitations, there is no limit on the amount of the increase that can \ 
be voted. 
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ISSUE PAPER 

EDUCATIONAL OVERBURDEN - AFDC .' I i' 

* ' .• 

EducatTonal overburden refers to unique conditions within school districts 
which lead to higher than normal educational costs/ The Educational Over- 
burden conmittee of the School Finance Task Force has limited its study 
to three major aspects of educational overburden: (1) The presence of 
students from low socio-economic families as identified by Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) status, (2) special education needs, and 
(3) racial/cultural diversity. This issue paper eonc^ntrates upon the 

first of these aspects and its^presence as a basis for special state aid. 

' • t> _ • ■ 

SUMMARY 

In an analysis of its schools, Minneapolis found that the number "of AFDC 
children enrolled is increasing and that instructional' costs are higher 
in schools enrolling a high percentage of AFDC children. 

Beginning in 1969 and in each legislative session since then the Legis- 
lature has provided some type of AFDC aid for school districts. "Concentra- 
tion" AFDC aid was provided for the first time by the 1973 Legislature and 
on the basis Of preliminary estimates will be paid to 55 of Minnesota's 435 
school districts. 

Relating AFDC aids to the sample of 50 districts revealed that generally 
larger school districts enroll more AFDC students and that ^ncentrations 
of AFDC students clearly appear in the cities bf the first class. "Concen- 
tration" aid will go to only eight of the sample school districts with 
Minneapolis and St. Paul receiving $6,342,847 of the $7,567,ObO appropriated 
for this aid. When-ihe "concentration" aid paid to Duluth (•$683,984j, 
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is added to that^paid to Minneapolis and St, Paul the total becomes 
$7,026,831, leaving only $546,000 to be disbursed among the other/ 52 
-districts qualifying for "concentrati.on" aid. 

« * 

An inquiry directed to each school district in the state attempted to 
determine how AFDC funds were being used. More than half of th0 school 
districts that responded do not earmark AFDC funds for any identifiable 
program or service. This raises an issue, so far unresolved, a|s to how 
AFDC aid should be spent. Should school- districts be required'to use AFDC 
aid lo provide services to reduce educational needs related toi educational 
^overburden or should this aid be. used for purposes other than the provision 
oj §uch services. 

A number of other rissues relating to AFDC aid were identified in the 
concluding section of this paper. One of these issues is whether the 
aid should be based on the actual number of low income students or on a 
pres?icribed concentration of these students. The cost and types of services 
to be provided by school districts in schools serving concentrations of 
low, income students is also a problem especially as these relate to 
teacher placement and the teacher-student ratio in the schools where the 
high concentrations exist. Finally, desegregation and integration and 
vthe additional costs related to them are in many instances issues in the 
same schools that are serving concentrations of low income students. 

In summary, the overriding issue surrounding AFDC--a44-^"s the understanding 
by various "individuals and groups of the basic purpose for which these 
funds were app-ropriated. If thes6 monies are to be construed as' a supple- 
ment to the general' fund and total ly discretionary for the school district, 
(|ne philosophy prevails. If, however, these funds were intended for 
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resolving specific educationaV problems 6f a-specific grpup ol! children, 

■ ' / . \ ■ " i 

then another* philosophy must /prevai 1 .. Tb^s paper expresses a istrong . 

/ ■■ ■ ii ' ' . i 
measure of concern for a specific group o'^ children and endorsjes the 

/ ' • ^ 

second of th& philosophies /- earmarking m^fiies and programs, i 

! 



RECOMMENDAHONS) 

I 

The School Finance Task Force recogni:fes th^t there are certaii^ cost factors 
associated with education 3f low achieving children reg-ardless jof concentra- 

>choo1 distlricts have certain limitaliions in ini- 



tion. It recognizes that 

tiating special programs or\ services when ava|lab1e sums of moiiey are quite 

(I 1 

■\ small. While the correlatibn is high, the TasJ^ Force recognizes that not 

all AFDC children are low acViievers nor are all] Tow achievers AFDC children. 

\ i 
The overriding concern, however, is that the lower achieving students have 

the opportunity to grow educationally. Accordingly, follbwing ^re recommen- 
dations concerning special AFDQ overburden aids: 

1 . In the absence of more specific descriptors, the number^of Enrolled 
children from families receiving aid for dependent children j(AFDC) 
should cantinue as a measure of educational overburde^n. i 



2. AFDC is a measure of overburden. However, a^signif icant portion of 
' those funds received on the basis of Af]DC students should belused for 
• programs which are targeted toward low achieving students whether or 



not they are from AFDC families. The e|nphasis should be on brogram and 



service available to meet needs of chiljJren rather than upon 



an arbi 



trarily labeled child. 



3. The weighting of AFDC children in a schc^ol or school districts should 
remain as identified by the 1971, 1973, and 1974 Minnesota Legislatures 



This is; 
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A, All AFDC children enrolled in a s;:hool district should be weighted 

. ' ** ' 

an additional 0.5 pupil unit and aid§ paid accordingly, 

B. Special concentration aid should be paid to , school districts on the 
basis of: 9% and over, 0,35^ pupil units for each A|ut child 

from 8% to 9%, 0,2 pupil units for ee^ AFDC child 
from 5% to 8%i 0.1 pupil units for each AFDC child 

Each school district of the State expecting to receive AFDC aid should 

be -required to submit an annual plan for program ,j;iservice, and expefldi- 

■ ' — ^ — • ■ ' 

ture, ,This plan may range from simple utilization of a checklist (as 
prepared by the Department of Education) to a description of proposed 
expenditures as follows: 

A, School districts 'qualifying under one or more of (1) enrolling 
fewer than 10 AFDC students, (2) receiving less than $4,000 in 
special state AFDC aid, or (3) special AFDC aid accounts>for less 
than 2,5 percent of total adjusted maintenance cost need only sub- 
mit a checklist identifying types'' of supplementary materials, pro- 
grams, or services to be provid/d by the school district for low 
achieving students, 

B. School districts qualifying under one or more of (1) enrolling 
between 10 and 100 AFDC students, (2) receiving between $4,000 and 
$40,000 in special state AFDC aid, or (3) special state AFDC aid . 
accounts for between 2.5 percent and 10 percent of total adjusted 

V maintenance cost must submit a checklist identifying types of 
supplementary n\aterials, programs, and services and also must 
submit a checklist identifying types of supplementary materials, 
programs, and services and also must submit a general description 
of plans for expenditure of AFDC funds in individual school 
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buildings where AFDC enrollment exceeds IB percent of the total 
'school building enrollment. 
JC. 'School districts qualifying under one or more of (1) enrolling more 
than 100 AFDC students, (2) receiving more than $40,000 in special 
state AFDC aid, or (3) specia^l state AFDC aid accounts for more 
than '10 percent of the total adjusted maintenance cost must submit 
a plan detailing program, services, and a ge^ieral description of 
all expenditures of AFDC funds. 

Plans for expenditure of education overburden funds as submitted by 
school district? should be summarized by the Department of Education 
and reported to the* Legislature. 



V 
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RATIONALE FOR SPECIAL OVERBURDEN AID " - 

« 

Irv recent years there has been considerable discussion regarding educa- 
tional overburden. Substantial evidence exists to support the theory that 
some children have greater need of special programs and services and, there- 
fore, cost more to educate. Among the conditions contributing to educa- 
tional overburden are: 

1. Greater need ^for programs for the economically deprived and culturally 
disadvantaged. ^ 

2. Greater need for adUlt education and summer programs. 

3. Greater need for vocational education. 

4; High incidence of handicapped and maladjusted children. 

5. High pupil failure rates. 

6. Low pupil motivation. 

7. Excessive problems of health and nutrition. 

8. High rate of pupil mobility. 

In 1968, a State Superintendent's Conmittee on Overburden Aid was established 
under a special Title V, ESEA, grant to the Minneapolis school district 
for the purpose of re-examining the overburden matter.^ This group identi- 
fied three major factors as contributing to overburden: (1) growth or 
decrease in enrollment. (2) tax overburden, and (3) socio-economic condi- 
tions. Of the latter, the committee recognized that some school districts 
have children enrolled who. because of lower socio-economic conditions,/ 
cost more to educate than do children from more affluent families. 



^' Educational Overburden Study . Final Report of the Superintendent's 
Commi t tee on Overburden Aid. 
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In a more recent study, the Minneapolis School District performed an 
analysis ^of 64 elementary schools comparing 1973 data with those from 
1972. Several relevant points were made concerning these Minneapolis 
schools: 

1. The number of enrolled children from minority families increased from 
15.9 to 17.7 percent of the total Minneapolis elementary school popu- 
lation from 1972-73 to 1973-74. 

2. The number of AFDC children enrolled inthe 64 schools totaled 15,007 
children in 1973, or 25.8 percent of the total enrollment, as compared 
with 14,597 children or 23.7 percent of the total in 1972. 

3. In 1973, nearly 85 percent of these elementary schools had a student 
population composed of 10 percent or more children from AFDC families. 

4. The basic instructional cost for schools enrolling fewer than 10 per- 
cent AFDC children (low AFDC) was $665. For schools enrolling more 
than 50 percent AFDC (high AFDC), the comparable cost was $833. 

5. Schools with high AFDC enrollments tended to have a greater percentage 
of below average scores on reading comprehension tbsts than did low 
AFDC schools. Conversely, low AFDC schools had a greater percentage 
of above average scores than did their high AFDC counterparts. 

6. Despite the somewhat low test scores, considerable improvement was 
shown in the high AFDC schools when 1971 and 1972 data are compared. 
The below average scores became fewer and the above average scores 
increased. 

These data demonstrate quite clearly that the Minneapolis system is spending 
considerably more money per pupilCln high Art)C schools than in loW/AFDC 
schools. At the same time, tests 3{iow poorer results in high AFDC schools 
than in low AFDC schools. However, significant improvements were made by 
high AFDC schools in test scores between 1971 and 1972 which would imply 
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that the concentration of programs and $ervices is working. 

STATE EDUCATION OVERBURDEN AID 

In 1969 the Minnesota Legislature recognized the case being presented for 
special education overburden aid. The Superintendent's Committee on 
Overburden Aid was instrumental in' having two education overburden bills' 
introduced into this Legislative setsion. j Neither bill was passed as it 
was introduced but two significant items of legislation wer/e adopted (1) 
funds were made available for human relations inservice training of teachers 
in reservation schools and in schools of cities of the first class which 
enrolled 50 or more minority children, and (2) the sum of $30 per student 
was appropriated for each school which served a student population con- 
taining at least 20 percent AFDC children. 

In 1971, the Legislature gave further recognition to the fact that over- 
burden exists in school districts which have children from low income 
families and from broken homes. To assist with these added costs for edu- 
cation, children from AFDC families were weighted an additional 0.5 pupil 
unit and aids were (and continue to be) paid accordingly to all qualifying 
school districts. 

After two years experience with' this factor, it was realized that even 
greater additional cost is incurred where there were concentrations of such 
overburden. Hence, when th6 concentration of AFDC pupils exceeds certain 

o 

percentages, the 1973 Legislature authorized additional pupil units to be 
counted as follows: 
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10% and over, 0.35 pupil units for each AFDG child* ■ . ' 

from 8%. to 10%, 0.2 pupil units for each AFDC child** 
from 5% to 8%,' 0.1 pupil units for each AFDC child 

For the 1973-74 school year, preliminary estimates are that the state will 
disburse $7,567,000 to 55 school districts of the state in special "concen- 
tration" AFDC aiid. Tip's amount is in addition to the regular AFDC aid 
earned on the basis of allocating 0.5 pupil units per AFDC child. 

DISBURSEMENT OF REGULAR AFDC AID 

The 1971 and 1973 Legislature provided 0.5 pupil unit additional state aid- 
for each AfDC pupil in the-school district. As noted, the 1973 Legislature 
provided additional AFDC related aid for districts with high concentrations. 
.rBeports for the 1972-73 school year ind-icate that 428 of the State's 435 
elementary-secondary school dis.tricts had AFDC pupils enrolled and did re- 
ceive the basic AFDC state aid. In total, 54,149 pupils were enrolled as 
AFDC children. The 0.5 additiona.1 pupil unit credit resulted in state 
dlsbursemejits of approximately $20,305 ,87J5„-. 

A sapiple of 50 school districts ha"^ -been chosen for analysis by the 
Commissioner's School Finance Task Force. Table 1 contains a listing of 
these school districts by pupil units enrolled (largest to smallest). The 
table also displays the adjusted maintenance cost fcft- each pupil unit and , • " 
presents basic AFDC information. 

Data in Table 1 indicate that Minneapolis is the largest school district in 
the sample of 50 districts (69,432 pupil units), has one of the largest 
costs per pupil unit ($1,038), has the greatest number of AFDC pupils (15,007), 
has the largest percentage of AFDC pupils in the total enrollment (21.6), 

♦Changed to 9% and over for 1974-75 . 
**Changed to from 8% to 9% for 1974-75 
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• ; TABLE 1 

SAMPLE OF 50 MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICTS RELATING 
SIZE, MAINTENANCE COSTS, AND AFDC SPECIAL AIDS- 









"Reqular" AFDC 1972-73 " . 


■ — 


School 
District 


Piini 1 

1972-73 


Adjusted 
Maintenance 

Pupil Unit^^'' 
■ 1972-73 


Number 
of _ 

rUpi IS 


Percent 
AFDC 

OT 

Total 
Pupil 

Uni LS 


• 

AFDC Aid - 

\ 4>o/ j/-r ujj 1 1 1 


"Concentration" 

AFDC 

1973-74 


Minneapol is 


69,432 


$1 ,038 


15,007 


21.6 


$5,627,625 


$4,138^,930 


St; Paul 


54,054 


1,047 


7,991- 


14.8 


2,996,625 


2,203,917 


Anoka . * 


33»269 


683 


1,385 


. 4.2 


. 519,375 


-0- 


Robbinsdale 


30,857 


840 


1 ,007 


3.3 


. 377,625 - 


-0- 


Rochester 


.18,259 


887 


553 . 


3.0 


• '207,375 ■ 


-0- 


Rose vine — ^ 


14,756 


906 


313 


2.1 


117,375 ■ 


-0- 


No. St. Paul 


13,558 


866 


449 


3.3 • 


J 68, 375 


-0- 


Hopkins 


11 ',679 


1 ,027 


239 


2.1 


89,625 


-0- 


Richfield 


11 ,157 


961 


352 


3.2 


132,000 


-0- 


St. Louis Park 


10,800 


1 .090 


333 


3.1 


124,875 


-0- 


Burnsville 


10,749 


804 


164 


1.5 


6i,5aa . 


-0- 


MnnrhPfid 

i \\J\J 1 lie uu 


8,479 


820 


286 


3.4 


107,250 


-0- 


Bra i nerd 


7,863 


669 


• 353 


4.5 ' 


132,375 


-0- 


(3?afid Rapids 


6,481 


819 


365 


5.6 


136 ,'875 


28,762 


Wil Imar 


5,209 


■ 783 


169 


3.2 


6^,375 


-0- 


Little Falls. 


4,658 


■ 733 ; . \ 


•) 229 


4.9 


85,875 


-0- 


International Falls 


4 ,087 


786 


. 228 


5.6 


85,500 - 


17,966 


Vhief River Falls 


3,855 


796 


152- 


3.9 


57,000. 


-0- 


Marshall 


3,178 


748 


99 


3.1 


37,125 


-0- 


Lakevi lie 


3^041 


coo 


61 


2.0 


.22,875 




Chisago Lakes 


2,380- 


629 


44 


1.9 ■ 


16,500 


-0- 


Pine City 


' 1 ,932 


629 


122 


5.8 


42,000 


7.134 


Breckenridge 


1,839 


698 


40 


2.2 


15,000 


-0- 


Jackson 


1 ,827 


734 


50 


2.7 


18,750 


-0- 


Ely 


1 ,816 


860 


45 


2.5 


• 16,875 


-0- 
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TABLE 1 (Continued)' 









"Regular" AFDC 1972-73 




■ 1 * . ■ 

School 

"District 


PuDil X 
Units^'^ 
1972-73 


* 

Adjusted 
Maintenance 
Cost Per^ 
Pupil Unit^^'' 
19/2-73 


Number 
of 

Pi in n 1 c 


Percent 
AFDC 

nf 

Total' 
Pupil 

I Inn t<; 


• 

AFDC Aid 

D/ rUJj 1 1 J 


c 

"Cnnrpntra t "i on" 

AFDC 

1973-74 


Chisholm . 


1 ,793 


. 997 


. 64 


3.6 


24,000 


-0- • ^ 


Roseau. ' 


1 ,721 


766. 


54 


3.1 


20.250 


■ -0- 


Le Sueur' 


r,716 


768 ' 


° 43 


2.5 


16,125 


. -0- 


Bagley- 


1,712 


665 


181 


10.6 


' 67,875 


42,550 


Hayfield 


1 ,563 


637 


21 


1.3 


7,875 


-0- 


Mahnomen 


1 ,305 


595 


37 


2.8 


13,875 


-0- 


St. Charles 


1 ,275 


72S 


^ 8 


2.8 


13,875 


. -0- 


New York Mills 


1 ;005 


676 


3 


0.3 


1,125 


-0- . 


Zumbrota 


981 


878 


19 


1.9 . 


' 7,125 


' ' -0- 


Bird Island 


. 906 


773, • 


45 


5.0 


. 16,875 


3,546 


Goodhue 
Truman 


906 
800 


592 
715 


8 
2 


0.9 
0.2 


3,000 
750 


-0- 


St.^ Clair 


742 


746 


1.5 


2.0 


5,625 


. -0- ,/ 


Becker 


676 


701 


13 


1.9 


4,875 


-0-' "\ 


Cottonwood 


640 


639 


13 


2.0 


4,875 


-0-, 


Sp]f4ng Grove 


602 


737 ( 


, ' 11 


1.8 


4,125- 


-0-' 


Oklee 


570 


747 


26 


4.6 


• 9,750 


-0- 


Brandon 


559 


559 


21 


3.8 


7,875 


-0- 


Cromwell 


491 


712 


CO 


b . 0 


y ,/bU' 


2,003 


Brewster 


437 


696 


8 


1.8 


3,000 


-0- 


Sanborn 


406 


,659 


13 


3.2 


• 4,875 


-0- 


Russell 


337 


718 


13 


3.9 


4,875 


i -0- . 


Lia Porte 


322 - 


768 


7 


2.2 


' 2,625 '. 


-0- : ; 


Frost 


253 


1,014 


1 


0.4 


.375 


-0- 


Cyrus 


234 


972 


8 


3.4 


3,000 


-0- 



(1) Pupil units represent a total which results when each kindergarten pupil is 
counted as 0.5 pupil units (P.U.); each elementary pupil, 1.0 P.U.; and each secondary 
student, 1.4 P.U. Pupil units are u^ed as the common denominator to permit comparisons 
between districts. 



(2) Adjusted maintenance costs are total educational costs. exclusive of capital 
outlay, debt redemption, transportation, or community services* 
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and receives the greatest amount of state AFDC aid ($5,627,625). Compari- 
sons betweerv and among other,, school districts in the sample could similarly 
be made. In general, the actual number of AFDC students enrolled is 'directly 
related to school^istrict size - larger districts enroll more AroC students. 
However, when percentages are drawn, this relationship is much more obscure. 
Variations in p^centage are found equally among large, medium-sized, and 
small school -districts. Similarly, expisnd^i ture patterns do not appear to 
reflect significantly upon the number of enrolle^l AFDC students. The table's 
. implications 'are that concentrations of AFDC students clearly appear in the 
cities of the first class (Minneapolis and St. Paul) but are also scattered 
throughout all other types of scihool districts. " . ' 

DISBURSEMENT OF "CONCENTRATION" AFDC AID 

As previously noted, the 1973 Legislature provided for special "concentra- 
tion" AFDC aid. This aid was first distributed for th|^1973-74 school year 
and final data are not yet availa'l^le. On the basis of preliminary projec- 
tions, 55 of Minnesota's 435 school districts will quali^'y for these special 
funds. The estimated range of payments is from $788 in Verdi to $4,138;930 
in Minneapolis. The total to be disbursed for this one school year is just 
over $7,567,000. - 

i ^ , 

Estimated disbursements of "concentration" AFDC monies for the 50 sample 
school districts are displayed in Table 1. This table indicates , that only 
eight of the sample districts will receive this special aid. Of these, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are, by far, recipients of the largest sums of-^ 
money (with $4 million 'and $2 million plus respectively). < The other six 
sample school districts have 5 percetit or more AFDC enrollments but each 
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^receives a comparatively small sum of money. 

It should be noted that Minneapolis and St. Paul receive $6,342,847 of the 
total $7,567 ,000, Duluth, not listed as a sample school district, receives 
$683,984 in this special aid. Thus, more than $7 million of the total is 
accounted for in three school districts and only $546,000 is disbursed to 

the other 52 districts qualifying for "concentration" ARDC aid. 

I • , . 

EXPENDITURE OF SPECIAL AFDC STATE AIDS 

While final and definitive totals are yet lacking, it would appear that the [ 

State of Minnesota allocates approximately $27,800,000 to school districts 

in special AFDC aids. The full purpose and intent of this program perhaps 

requires some additional clarification, The enabling 1971 Legislation 

states, "To meet the problems of educational overburden caused by broken 

homes, poverty and low income, each pupil fr6m families receiving aid to 

. families with dependent children or its successor program shall be counted 

2 

as an additional five-tenths pupil unit." The 1973 Legislation repeats 
this wording but has an additional clause authorizing the concentration 
aid. The concluding statement in this insert is "School districts are 
encouraged to allocate a major portion of the aids that they receive on 
account of clauses (4) and (5) to primary grade programs and services, 
particularly to programs and services that involve participation of parents,' 



2 

' Laws Relating to the Minnesota Public School System , 1971 Edition ; 
Section 124.17(41. 

. ^' Laws of Minnesota . 1973, Chapter 683, Section 124.17(5). 
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To ascertain the disposition of these funds, an inquiry was directed to 

each school district by the State Aids and Statistics Sectfon of the De- 

partment of Education. At the time of this writing, results from this 

survey were exceedingly fragmentary and include returns from only 133 of the 

states' 435 school di stricts. ^'^ Table 2 summarizes the results of these 

returns. , 

* 

Data in the table indicate that more than half of the responding school 
districts do not earmkark AFDC funds for any identifiable program or 
service. Of those that do, the majority reference to. similarity to Title I 
and Title I related programs in such areas as Special Learning Behavior 
Problems (SLBP), reading, and mathematics. Specialized personnel in the 

Q 

form of psychologists, speech therapists, social workers, and liaisons are 
provided by AFDC funds in some school districts. Organizational accommo- 
dations such as transit^'onal classrooms and reduced pupil-teacher ratios 
are also mentioned. 

Many respondents indicated that the limited numbers of enrolled AFDC stu- 
dents resulted in such small sums of ^state aid that special programs were 
not feasible. Others indicated that special accounting for AFDC funds is 
not required by the enabling legislation, therefore, none is established. 




4 
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TABLE 2 " " 

RESULTS OF SURVEY OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
EXPENDITURE OF AFDC AIDS 
(BASED UPON RETURNS FROM 133 SCHOOL DISTRICTS) 



Type of Program 
or Service 




Number - 
of 

School ^ 
Districts* 




1. No Special Program 
or Service (Aids in 
General Fund) 




72 




2. Add SLBP Aides 




24 




3. Reading 




16 




4. Psychological Services 




9 




5. Speech Therapy 




7 




6. Transitional Classrooms 




6 




7. Reduce Pupil /Teacher 
Ratio 




6 




8. Special Needs Programs 




5 




9. Mathematics 




4 




10. Social Worker 




3 




*Some school districts reported program and services in more 
one category. 


than 
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THE ISSUE OF AFDC AIDS 

Currently, the State of Minnesota through legislative action- recognizes the 
presence of low-Income students as* leading to educational overburden. However, 
questions have been raised as to the validity of the number of AFDC students 
in a district as Vhe best possible measure for the concentration of low- 
ineome students. Questions have also been raised as to whether or not the 
funds made available through AFDC pupiKunits are being spent by districts 
to provide services which are intended to reduce educational needs related 
to educational overburden or whether the funds are merely being absorbed 
In the general fund of the district. Questions ^haVe also been raised con- 
cerning low-income students in and of thems-elves as indices of educational 

0 

overburden or whether there should be a concentration of students from low- 
* 

income families in order to receive educational overburden assistance. 

A number of papers have been developed nationally which point t|o the addi- 
tional costs of education where there are concentrations of low-income 
children. The lack of life experiences which prepare ^students lin urban 
areas for successful participation in American public education has been 
documented as part of the life style impinging upon low-income students. 
Data is very likely available which would point to the same kincj of "educa- 
tional deprivation" in the lives of low-income non-urban student]?. Several 
cost areas can 6e readily identified from dat'ir supplied by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the Minneapolis and St. Paul public school systems. 
Testimony before the General Education Subcommittee of the Education and 
Labor Committee of the House of Representatives by the Minneapolis Public 
Schools brought out several factors related to high educational costs. 
Factors included were: limited education among adults living in areas 
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served by sctro^ls with high concentrations of AFDC students, a significantly 
larger "percentage of students reading below the average at the fourth to 
sixtH^ grade levels, significantly lower percentage on the part of students 
attending schools ^ith high. AFDC concentrations, and a much higher cctte of 
student mobility. 

Several Minnesota school districts have taken steps to provide increased 
educational opportunities in those schools serving concentrations of low- 
income students. Among the steps which have/Tead to additional costs are: 

1. A reduced student- teacher ratio in classrooms with concentrations 
of low-income or disadvantaged students, 

2. A reduction of the adult to student ratio by adding parent and 
community aides in classrooms with concentrations of low-income 
or disadvantaged students, 

3. Provision of additional professional and paraprofessional staff 
to facilitate added health and attendance services in those 
schools serving concentrations of low-income students, 

4. The provision of significantly larger amounts of diagnostic and 
referral services to schools serving concentrations of low- 
income children, 

5. The provision of additional reading and math curriculum materials 
to schools serving concentrations of low-income students , 

6. The provision of additional extended day programs supportive of 
education in schools serving concentrations of low-income students, 

7. The provision of additional staff development for administrators, 

teachers, paraprofessionals , and clerical and janitorial staff in 

( 

schools serving high concentrations of low-income students. 

8. Provision of funds for additional field trips and extracurricular 

^ activities to support educational involvement for students in schools 

hHJC 
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serving concentrations of low-income students, 
9. The provision of additional dollars to support security measures 
in those schools serving concentrations of low income students^ 



10, The provision of nutritional support in the way of breakfast, 
snack, and/or lunch'when circumstances so warrant. 

In the central cities, there is a significantly high correlation between 
schools serving concentrations of low-income students and schools whose 



minority-group population is large enough for those- school s to be con- 
sidered segregated under state rules and regulations. Thus is raised the 
entire issue of additional costs related to desegregation and integration. 
The in-service training necessary to prepare faculty to constructively 
work in a desegregated to integrated school is different, to some extent, 
from the massive inservice training to prepare faculty to help lOw-income 
students gain communication and computational skills. There are administra- 



tive, counseling, and social work demands*^ftmd^ upon tj^se faculties far beyond 
faculties serving "normal" neighborhoods. 

The most difficult aspect of an issue paper on educational overburden as it 



relates to low-income students is whether or not state aid for educational 
overburden should be made available in relation to the actual number of 
low-income students or if that aid should only.be made available if there 
is a prescribed concentration of low-income students. Regardless of a 
desire for objectivity, wjs cannot ignore the reality that the payment of 
AFDC aid for the presence of AFDC students has been helpful to virtually 
every district in the state. 

The state aid law also strongly recommends that AFDC funds be spent on 



and 
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early elementary age students and on programs with heavy parental involve- 
ment. There appears to be little discussion in the state concerning the 
mandate by the 1973 Legislature to a district on the age range of students 
who should benefit from AFDC educational dollars and whether or not local 
boards should share their autonomy and authority' with parents. 

There is another problem faced by the larger districts with concentrations 
of low-income students. The historic pattern of teacher placement, wherein 
teachers have moved to assignments of choice in less problem-ridden neighbor- 
hoods has resulted in the inner city faculties which tend to -be younger and 
carry less formal training beyond the bachelor's degree. Conversely, the 
outlying schools are heavily staffed with mature, post-baccalaureate trained, 
teachers. If one looks only at salaries, this faculty placement pattern 
tends to give a skewed, picture to dollar costs. It can be clearly pointed 
out that there is a much better teacher-student ratio in inner-city schools 
who would argue that this thesis does not hold true. 

One other parallel to the maturity and educational level of faculty was 

very clearly pointed out by the Urban Institute study on Minnesota educa- 

i 

tional costs. Those schools located where it v/as easy for faculty to get 
post-baccalaureate training tend to have higher faculty cost. 

As cited earlier, there is a strong relationship between concentrations of 
low-income students and concentrations of minority-group students. It's 
if(iportant not to lose sight of the fact that some faculty, curriculum, in- 
service training, and human service costs related to helping low-incor;le ^ 
youngsters achieve educationally must be seen separately from the co^ts 
related to preparing faculty to work in a segregated system. Further, to 
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carry out the difficult and costly processes of desegregation and 'the slow 
energy-consuming moves toward an integrated school setting will require 
additional dollars* ♦ 
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issues CONCERNIN'6 OVERBURDEN DUE TO SCHOOL DISTRICT ATTEMPTS 
• To COPE WITH RACIAL, ETHNIC OR CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND 
. " : ■ . ELIMINATE SEX BIAS ■ 



The question of overburden )1eed based on racial /ethnic/ cultural diversity in- 
volves two separate issues: (1 j prdbtemS for districts^^v^ 
Targe concentrEttions of raclaTly and culturally diverse people to have received 
a mandate to desegregate/integrate their schools and t2) problems for communi- 
ties which are relatively homogeneous racial ly/ethnically/culturaily. 

SUMMARY 

Overburden costs Of the districts which have been. mandated to desegre- 
gate/integrate their schools include: plannin/ costs, inservlce trainifig- 
in bulTdings that wTlT have changed populations because of desegregation, 
a.dded transportation costs including bus aides, and added staff In buildings 
with new population configurations. Parent participation as aides in the 
schools and to work With other parents, staff and administration and curri- 
culum development pertinent to cultui^al diversity are desirable; and 
necessary additions to a successful program of desegregation/Integration, 
but are additional costs to a district's budget. To insure that these 
efforts are accomplishing these goals additional evaluation efforts must 
•also be made by the district. J ♦ 

The desire^bility of educating children to accept human diversity as a. 
normal situation In our society requires attention to the problems of 
raclaT/ethnic/culturally homogeneous conttunlties. The costs here are in - 
curriculum development and in inservice training for staff. The sensitivity 
that is often missing, due to lack of contact with racial/ethnic/cultuml . 
diversity as well as lacic of information requires a major effort by the 
staff to offer an educational program which presents the life styles and 
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contributlons of diverse groups in a positive Tight, . Thsse sairie districts 
are also now being asked to develop sensitivity programs and alter curri- 
cular materials and budget allocations to overcome sex role sterfeo typing 
in their schools. , Mandated programs such a's^ these seldom carry the additional 

considerattori of funds to cover costs • Additionat monies to solve these pro- , 
btents are hard to allocate In the tight school budgets of most districts^ 
Therefore, the State should provide funding necessary to fully irr.plenient . 

newly Imposed programs. . 

«..»■• * ■ • • * .' • • 

Two methods of funding could be considered by the State to assume this 

overburden on school district budgets/v One method, the. project basis, 
would require a proposal . The other method, a formula basis might use 
the AFDC formula. • 

' RECOMMENDATIONS . 

1 • Fundltig from state resources should be made available for communities 
making desegrega tion/integration efforts either on a proposal submission 

. . m J * • • .mm ; I . 1 . ■ - I . ■ ■ . I • . - ' ^ ■ 

basis or on a formula basis » 
2* Funding from state resources should be made available on a proposal 



submission basisv^for' school districts initiating pilot programs to 



eliminate sex bias in education which might' become models for other 
districts* ■ ^ 



Hi Add! tionat staff is required in the Indian Education and Equal Educational 
\ - ■ "^T ^ ^ — — ^ - ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Opeortunity Sections of the State. Department of Education to help local 

school districts in ^the planning and development of their curriculum 

and to provide In-service training for interculturaland noh-sexist- ^ 

education. /i 
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DESEGREGATION/INTEGRATION EFFORTS IN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Certain school districts are faced with unique needs and costs related to 
desegregation/integration Efforts. Whether by cour^ order or State Board 
rules and regulations there are specific actions and programs that must 
''be i'rNtiated by local districts to reach the goal of quality integrated 
education. 

Overburden specifically related to desegregatijfn/integrlrtion include the 
following: , . 

Planning for desegregation efforts, including a large number of community 
meetings. 

Inservice training and planning time is needed for staffs of buildings t^at 
will have changed populations because of desegregation. This problem in- 
cludes buildings which wi^ have new grade arranagements, or buildings 
which will be part of pairing arrangements , .complexes or.riew alignments. 

Additional ^transportation needs, more bus aides, added faculty in bu^ildings ' 
with new population, leadership for desegregation and irjtegration, a 
partially modified curriculum, and in-service training for new populations'' 

/■ 

is required. 



1 



It is not enough for* a state Board of Education to mandate that the racial 
composition of ^iuildings in a system be changed. Desegregation is not 
Integration. Ah integrated building is a school building where youngsters 
of" all racial and ethnic backgrounds get to know and respect fellow stu- 
dents, staff, faculty, and each other. The solution involves knowledgeable 
faculties^ curriculum that provides understanding the contributions of the 

many people that make up this country, and opportunities for students, 

" • * 

faculty, and parents to get to know each other in activities of a posi^tive 
nature » 

School districts implementing mandated desegregation/ integration programs 
should be provided additional state aid only in thdse areas where costs 
are related to desegregation and integration. These include: 

Transportation . In cities of the first class, the state currently provides 
reimbursement at 8Q% of costs. The local taxpayer still pays 20% through 
a property tax" levy. A great deal of assistance in the entire desegrega- 
tion effort would be provided if state aid reimbursements were made avail- 
able to provide neighborhood bus aides for students being transported under 
desegregation orders. 

In-service Training Programs . Desegregation can lead to integration only 
If faculties serving new constellations of students can be given in-service 

education on how to work with diverse populations, new knowledge of how to 

.J. 

work with parents of varying racial and ethnic backgrounds, and knowledge 
of how to help young people learn in a changing environment. Jn-servlce 
training for faculties and staff^ serving newly integrated populations must 
Involve the entire staff both professional and non-certificated. 

I 

l'3r, 



Staffing Additions , A major tool in insuring successful desegregation and 
significant movement towards integration is the addition of classro^om aides 
who are representative of the varied racial and ethnic backgrounds being 
brought together in integration programs. Students who move from their 
traditional neighborhoods to other schools as part of the desegregation 
effort must be able to recognize people from their own community in the 
school setting, just as students in receiving schools are often put more 
at ease by contact with adults from their areas. . 

Parent Participatio n, The displacement and movement of students in order ^ . 
to achieve desegregation and integration are such that parent peirticipa-- 
tion in the traditional programs of the school becomes more difficult. 
Districts, which are mandated to move students in order to achieve dese- , 
gregation and integration should be allowed funds to support parent parti- 
cipation aides who would be parents from the various neighborhoods brought 
together in the desegregated schools. These parents would be employed on 
a one-half time to three-quarter time basis to work with other parents, the 
staff, and the administration of the schools to make sure that there is 
ongoing two-way communication relative to the prpgrams and objectives in 
the school. It is also important that faculty be kept abreast of ^parent 
concern on a regular basis. 

Leadership Staff . A desegregation effort can. only succeed if funds are 
available for staff to provide general planning leadership, sustained con- 
tact with the community, ongoing evaluation of desegregation/integration 
efforts, and in some cases, people knowledgeable of new modified facilities 
plannings. For an example, the Minneapolis Public Schools l»as a Department 
of Intergroup Eclucation and a Department of Indian Education. These two 
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departments have provided direction to the district in- look tag at the total 
educational program involving all students living in Minneapolis. 

Curriculum Development , The curriculum necessary for a desegregation, system, 
to move to integration is- a dynamic evolving curriculum. It is not enough 
ofily to have curriculum that points to the contributions of the ^ various 
groups of people who make up this country. In addition, that curriculum 
n\ust be constantly'.updated. New awareness on the part of racial/ethnic/ 
cultural groups has created a demand for more knowledge of ways to improve 
the conditions. ' * ^ , ' 

Evaluation , Districts that are involved in desegregation/integration 
efforts need to have staff capable of evaluating the response to'varying 
approaches to desegregation and integration* The* state must help not only 
by providing additional staff in those districts that are being desegre- 
gated but must also provide back-up staff at the state level to coordinate : 
the signif icant/f^dings into reasonable state effort. 

THE STATE RESPONSIBILITY 

The state must insure that new knowledge, materials, and training proce- 
dures gained through the expensive and sometimes trying process of 
desegregation/integration can be shared wherever possible with otheif:^ 
districts throughout the state. 

\ ^ * ■ 

Many school districts are unable to provide the resources necessary to the 

task. Districts who are in need of additional funds for desegregation/ 

integration costs \^ill need access to special state funds. These funds 

might be dis^tributed by on^ of two methods, a project basis or a formula 

• - ^ : ■ ■ ^_ ■ 
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basis. A project basis for funding would require a proposal for planning, 
an accountability system and a system/of review for identifying excess 
cost. In the second method consideration might be given to using the AFDC 
formula as a basis for^unding. This would eliminate the necessity for 
developing a new and separate formula. It might further be specified that 
such project 'grants continue during any period of mandated integration. 

EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS FOR RACIAL/ETHNIC/CULTURALLY HOMOGENEOUS COMMUNITIES 

The question of need for overburden support based on racial-cultural diversity 
has been raised mainly for the benefit of those communities where educational'' 
problems are posed because of a large percentage of tminority students. An- 
other equally significant question has been raised concerning the education 
problems in comnuni ties that have few or no minority members. If we are to 
have a population that generally accepts racial-cultural diversity as normal 
and desirable, provisions for curricular materials and teacher education 
becomes a necessity. 



Curriculum Development . Materials should be developed which relate to and 
reflect the cultures of many diverse groups. The life styles of these 
groups should be presented v/ith a positive emphasis and contribution of 
the diverse life styles to the "dominant society, such as food, celebra- 
tions, religious practices, language contributions, philosophical and 
historical contributions and different styles of personal inter-^ction 
should be included in the learning materials produced for general class- 
room use. The positive aspects of being a member of a distinct culture 
should be brought out. In addition, respect for individual differences 
within groups and across groups should be taught and reinforced^ A sensi- 
tivity to others and their assets as well as their problems in our society 
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will necessitate revisions of vast quantities of the present educational 
materials. Major contributions to the development of our country by indjvi- 
dkals ofi Jewish, East Eurepean, African, Oriental, and Mexican extraction, 
and women from.alT ihese groups have typically been deleted 1vrom historical 
and social accounts. 

Since such omission misrepresents the talenjts- and abilities of some of our 
most effective leaders in various fields of! endeavor, a concerted effort 
should be made to in'clude materials describjing their contributions. Since 
pubTfshers' t-j^^ally react to needs rather thari; independently create 
materials that may not be marketable, materials of this nature are still 
scarce and often not cohesively organized. The burden, then, falH on 
educatorsvtO' collect materials from many so^irqes and sometimes even write 
^heir own materis^s to m^ke it appropriate for specific reading levels 
and interests. This means time and effort which* in effect' is an overburden 
to a school district. i 

Included in this saine general problem is the budget difficulties encountered 
when schools are asked to give equal opportunities to females in all areas 
of education. Budgets for physical education whether they depend on monies 
from sports events or on the general schooll budget have not directed an 
equal share to the physical development of ifemale students. Schools which 
are now being asked to allow both sexes to share equally in home-making, 
industrial and manual arts may find need for more equipment. Materials 
which stereotype students into roles because of their sex membership need 
revision and materials which describe the contributions of women in all 
fields need tD be written. 

Two sources of curriculum materials heed to be considered. One very rich 
source would be the districts that have already developed materials. These 

J 10 
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should be sought out, reviewed and organized for distribution. The second 
source material developed within the State Department, should not duplicate 
l^pjGal district efforts but would involve curriculum development planning 
as well as materials production* 

Staff Development. Ope of the most crucial areas for change which is basic 
to acceptance of diversity in' our society is in the attitudes of adults who 
are in charge of students ' education. This type of change requires more 
than a one day workshop. It requires a frequent intermittent input of in- 
formation, interpersonal contacts and reinforcement of attitude change, a 
mor^complicated process than the workshop. This process is imperative 
however, if any real changes are to be made in education and the acceptance 
of minority groups. The studies which clearly indicate a correlation 
between teachers expect^ations of a student's achievement and that student's 
actual achievement make ilf imperative that?an attempt be made to insure 
positive attitudes in teachers toward all students' potential achievement 
regardless of their group membership. In classes where there are no minority 
students, the attitude of^ the teachers toward minority populations may be 
more subtle, but, can just as effectively reinforce negative attitudes of 
students toward groups even when there is no direct contact. Since it is 
often true that the adults in charge of students have developed these atti- 
tudes and collected much misinformation over a long period of years, school 
officials will need to be alert to the attitudes of .their personnel and 
develop a series of experiences which will create an atmosphere of accep- 
tance of diversity and individual differences. 

The problem is no less crucial in changing attitudes of adults to accept 
a wider variety of roles for both sexes. The total desirable attitude of 
accepting a variety of possibilities of experiences, roles and accomplish- 
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ments for each individual instead of stereotyping an individual because of 
his/her membership ^in a racial, cultural, religious, or any other group 
will take a great deal of time and money and consequently financial support 
to accompli sh. 

The added burden of the materials development and management and the work- 
shops for staff development necessitates an addition of staff members in 
the Indian Education SecJtion and in the Equal Educational Opportunity 
Section of the Department of Education. These persons should have respon- 
sibility for supervising the production of relevant curricular materials 
and for securing the necessary in-service training for staffs of local 
schooL districts. 
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ISSUES RELATED TO FINANCING SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
^ FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

' * f 

Public schools now are mandated to provide special instruction and services 
for an school age handicapped children and may provide special instruction 
and services for preschool handicapped children as needed. In addition 
to thi5 mandate, federal court decisions are consistently holding that 
handicapped children have a constitutional right to an education. Handi- 
capped children ^tafe defined by statute as trainable or educable mentally 
retarded, hearing impaired, visually impaired, speech impair^ed, crippled, 
emotionally disturbed or special behavior problems. 

SUMMARY * 

According to reports submitted to the Special Education Section, the number 
of pupils receiving special instruction has grown from 14,471 pupils in 
1957-58 to 76,735 pupils in 197^-73. In this same period of time, although^ 
spetial education aid has increased from approximately ^ne and one-half 
million dollars to over 23 million dollars, the percentage of aid has been 
reduced from 59.8% to 48.1%, thus requiriog the local school district to 
assume an increasing share of the costs. These increased total costs are 
the result of the average per pupil cost per handicapped pupil, going 
from $168.71 per pupil in the 1957-58 school year to $625.24 per pupil in 
th,*n^-73 school year. This upward per pupil cost reflects not only the 
(nflati'onary trends but also the greater proportion of severely handicapped 
puHls being served for which special services and instruction are most 
costly. 
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The State has identified six major special education problems: 

1. Resources for program development in the areas of the severely 
mentally retarded, hearing impaired, vision impaired, physically 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed and the multi-handicapped are 
currently inadequate to provide quality educational programs. 

2. Although studies have indicate(j^that adolescents between the ages of 
9 and 14 can benefit better from school assistance than preschool or 
first grade students, there is a general lack of special instruction 
and services, both in quantity and quality, at the secondary level. 

3. Severely handicapped pupils are excluded from vocational prdgrams. 
This means that a great number of handicapped pupils are graduated 
from public school programs without completion of a meaningful in- 
structional program. 

/ 

/ 

4. There is a lack of preschool programs, especially in the rural areas 
of the state. 

5. Complete information on the costs of special education programs are 
currently not reported tt) the State Department of Education. Changes 
in the accounting .systems used by the local school districts and in the 
reporting system are necessary before complete cost information will 

be available for the entire state. ) 

6* Although there has been* a great deal of emphasis in building evaluation 
skills in special education leadership people in our state, we have a 
long way to go in developing good evaluation systems for special educa- 
tion programs. It is immediately necessary to develop a system for 
reporting and collecting program evaluation reports on a state-wide 
basis that would result in meaningful information at both local and 
state levels. \ 
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Factors which must be taken into consideration when financing special 
education programs relate to" these problems: the system of applying aid 
based on average costs, the disparity of salary costs across the State, 
the fact that handicapped program costs are in excess of the maintenance 
costs, the fact that school districts providing quality special education 
programs attract families with handicapped children, the h-igh correlation 
between the number of handicapped pupils and the number of poor people in 
a given population, the nature -^y^ cooperative programs operating through 
a host school district and reflecting the average maintenance cost of that 
district, the fiscal problem districts tace with strained budgets at a 
time when the state is mandating increased services for handicapped pupils, 
and the declining enrol Iment in many districts which are altering budgets. 

Three alternative methods by which the state could assume a greater portion 
of the costs of special education services are: 

1. Amending the existing formula for special education aid. 

2. Recommending a new special aid. formula which would pay all or a large 
percentage of the excess cost of handicapped programs. 

3. Recommending a new special aid formula based on weighted average costs of 
programs on the basis of disability classification such as speech, 
T:M.R., hearing, etc. or on the type of service provided such as 
tutoring, resource room, special class, etc. 

It appears that the first alternative of adjusting the existing formula 

would be the most viable option because {!) it addresses itself to excess 
costs (salaries), (2) the method is flexible to the needs of individual 
pupils, ana (3) the formula method has a good "track record" of over 16 years 
of effective use in Miryiesota. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 . The existing formula for special education aid (60% of the salary of essential 
personnel not to exceed $5,600 for a_ fu11 time employee for the regular 
school term) should be revised by removing the $5,600 maximum on an indivi- 
dual salary and by increasing the percentage of state reimbursement . 

The following options should be corjsidered: 

OPTION #1: 60% (as at present) of the salaries of essential personnel 
with no maximum. This would remove the present ceiling 
of $5,600 in aid paid on a full time employee. The per- 
centage is the same as in the current statutes. 

Estimated cost: $7,000,000 additional annually 
OPTION #2: 70% of salaries without a stipulated maximum. 

Estimated cost: $12,000,000 additional annually 
OPTION #3: 80% of salaries without a stipulated maximum. . 

A . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Estimated cost: $17,000,000 additional annually 



2. The state should develop policies and incentives which would encourage the 
appropriate use of volunteers to assist the local school districts in pro- 
viding the needed services to handicapped children . The incentives should 
include state aid for the administration of volunteer prograi^s as v;el 1 as 



aid for other expenses which may be incurred in such programs . 



Many persons express interest in working with children in the public schools 



ERIC 



on a volunteer basis. Perhaps no other persons in education have greater 
need for volunteer assistance ^han do handicapped children. While some 
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outstanding examples of volunteerism currently exist, the need is not fully 
met. To encourage greater public participation in^speci a 1 education programs, 
some financial incentive is necessary. Payment for expenses associated with 
this involvement would require a minimal amount of state money but^^pwld • 
serve as a pov/erful incentive for greater public participation. 
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THE MANDATE FOR EDUCATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

In 1957 Minnesota passed legislation mandating special instruction and 
services for handicapped school age pupils- with the exception of the trainable 
mentally retarded which was permitted under the legislation but not mandated. 
The State Legislature completed the mandate concerning handicapped children 
by including trainable mentally retarded children effective July 1, 1972. 
Public schools now are mandated to provide special instruction and services 
for all school age handicapped chiildren and may -provide special instruction 
and services for preschool handicapped children as needed. 



In addition to the statutory mandate, federal court decisions are consistently 
holding that handicapped children have a constitutional right to an educa- 
Ation. The two landmark decisions relating to the right of handicapped children 
to an education are the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children vs the 
State _of Pennsylvania and the Mills vs the Board of Eiducation. Washington , D.C. 
In both instances, the courts upheld the right of handicapped children to an 
education -and ordered the school districts to provide appropr-jate education 
programs. It is reported that there are currently 34 "right to education" case 
in 21 states pending court action. Minnesota has had no court cases in^thiV 
area but continued progress must be made in providing quality programs for all 
handicapped pupils in the state if court cases are; to be avoided in the future. 

Handicapped children are defined by the StaJti Legislature as trainable or 
educable mentally retarded, hearing impaired, .visually impaired, speech im- 
{Aired, crippled, emotionally disturbed or special behavior problems. 
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A HISTORY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FUNDING 

Data was collected on the number of special education pupils served, staff, costs 
and aid for the 50 sample school districts for thr6e school years ,1968-69, 
1970-71 and 1972-73. These dataWe displayed in Tables I-A through I-D in 
the Appendix* The reader is cdutioned that the data for individual school 
districts may not present an accurate picture of the s^)ef£Ta^"'''edi^ services 
provided by the district. If a school district makes arrangements to have 
another school district provide special education services for some of its 
pupils, the district providing the services (includes the data on pupils, teachers, 
expenditures and aids in its report. The reports of school districts in the 
sample making such arrangements during the past five years would show decreases 
iftKPupils served, staff, expenditures and state aids. 
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Following are some observations based on the data in Tables I-A through I-D. 

ft. 

I. 

1. The number of special , education pupils served by school districts at all 
expenditure levels increased between^ 1968-69 and 1970-71 and also between 
1970-71 and 1972-73. 

2. There was a general increase in special education staff members at all 
expenditure levels during the five year period. 

3. The number of special education pupils served by all 50 school districts 
increased by 47.6 percent during this, five year period. The five year^ 
increase by expenditure level was high 52.3 percent, median to high 37.8 
percent, median to low 21.9 percent, and low 69.1 percent.' 

4. School districts at all expenditure level^ reported(lincreased Expenditures 
for special education programs during the period 1968-69 to 1972-73. 

,5. Although school districts at all expenditure levels received increased 

dollar amounts of state aid during the period 1967-68 to 1972-73, the per- 
centage that this aid was of reported expenditure was generally inversely 
related to the expenditure level of the school district, that is, .in general, 
the higher a school districts expenditures, the smaller were its special edu- 
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cation aid payments in relation to its special education costs. Graphs A 
through D in the Appendix portray the relationship between reported expendi- 
tures and state aids for school' districts at each .expenditure level and for 
all 50 school districts.* 

According to reports submitted to the Special Education Section of the Department 

of Education, the number of pupils receiving special instruction and services 

> 

has shown the following growth,: 

NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED 



1957-58 14,471 pupils 

196%^3 27,722 pupils 

1967-68 ' 48,346 pupils 

1972-73 76,735 pupils 



< 
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d costs - representing the salarie§.of the essential personnel 
provide the special instruction .and services, the costs of special 
instructional supplies, material and equipment ,- and the special educatiOn^aid 
payments for the yeacs listed above are as follows: 







•REPORTED COSTS 


AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


AIDS 


N 

Year 




Reported 
Costs 


Special 

Education 

Aid 


Percentage of Aid 
of Reported Costs 


1957- 


58 


$ 2,424,556 


$ 1,449,934 


59.8% ' 


1962- 


63 


7,285,545 


3,869,008' 


. 53.1% 


1967- 


68 


16,858,014 


9,118,272 ^ 
23,068,000 


54.1% 


1972- 


73 


47,978,000 


48.1% 



From the tables above, it should be noted that not only have the numbers of 
childrenareceiving special services and instruction increased but that the 
decreasing percentage of state support means that the local district has^had 
ER^C to assume an increasing share of the\:osts. 150 ^ 
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The average costs per handicapped pupil served has^also increased during this , • 

same per+c^ as follows: . 

AVERAGE COST PER PUPIL SERVED 

Year Average Reported Cost 

1957-58 $168.71 

T962-63 ' . $262.80 ' \ ' , 

1967-68 ' $348.69 

1972-73 $625.24 

(NOTE: The reported costs above represent only the costs that are eligible for reimburse- 
merit of special education aids. Also, most special education costs must be ^ 
considered as excess costs and not replacement costs to mainstream. The costs 
reported do not include the basic mainstream program in which most handicapped 
pupils participate.) \ 

The increase in. the ave>^^e cost peir pupil over the years not only represents 
inflationary trends but i^a-lsbi reflects a greater proportion of severely handi- 
capped pupils being served foi^^ special services and instruction are more 
costly. It must al s^^jJ^Jgnized that the State is providing special instruc- 
tion and services to not more than 80% of the estimated handicapped pupils in 
the state. This is based on an incidence ratio of 10.14% of the school age 
population, a ratio which is considered to be a conservative estimate according 

to research studies. 

PROGRAM PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



The State must not only be concerned about providing special instruction and • 
services to all handicapped children but must also be concerned about the quality * 
of the programs. The S^te has identified six major speci^aV education problems 

as follows: ^ r- i 

1 1) L 

1. State and local resources are currently inadequate to provide quality educa- 
ERJC tional programs for the severely handicapped pupils such as the severely 
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mentally retarded,, hearing impaired, vision impaired, physically handi-- 
capped, emotionally disturbed and the multi-handicapped. Program develop- 
ments ini these areas are needed but the resources for the needed, development- 
are lacking. Although the special education aids do assist local school 
districts in providing speciai programs and services for these children, 
the unreimbursed costs whiph must be assumed by the LEA* are very costly 
and resu.lt'in serious budgetary problems for the LEA, 

Securing 'the necessary fundirtg for these programs and services often results 
•■•''•■/ " ' * . ' . ' 

in the reduction of services for other children in the district. This is 

' a serious conflict for LEA officials and must be remedied if the state is 

to meet its corrnii tment ^to education for all children, 4 

2. There is a general lack of special instruction and services, both in quantity 
and quality,, at the s^econdary level.. Ah attitude appears to prevail that 
special instruction and services at the secondar^\^evel is not useful - 
that if children, have riot solyed their learning and/or behavior proBlems 
by the tiVne they reach junior or senior high school, little can be done'at 
this' level to help the pupil. A study conducted by the Stanford Research 
institute of California four\jd that adolescents between the ages' of 9 and 14 
can better bentefit from special school assistance than preschool Or first 
grades Preliminai^y findings from evaluation of programs in the State 
support the bel ief that ^ secondary pupi 1 s can and do profit from special 
instruction and services. 

3. The quality of secondary programs for handicapped pupils must be improved. 
Too often, handicapped pupils receive kittle if any vocational training. 
Sgverely handicapped , pupils are excluded from vocational, programs. A 
great number of handicapped pupils are gr'aduhted from public school 

O „ *Local Education Ageacy (Locat School District) - ^ ' " • 
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, programs merely on reaching 18 years of age rather than on the basis of 
completiK)n of a meaningful instruction program. With proper program 
planning and support services handicapped pupils can profit from vocational 
training to the point where they. can, be gainfully employed. The State 
cannot afford not to provide quality secondary programs which include 
vocational, training for the handicapped pupils. 

There is a lack of preschool programs. Opportunity for preschool educa- 
tional services for handicapped children is limitetMlii almost non- 
existent, particularly in the rural areas of the state. Preschool pro- 
grams which do exist are located in the metropolitan areas of the state 
.^ind are directed primarily toward the hearing impaired. We presently 
lack the resources and personnel to implement programs for other handi- 
capped children in need of early intervention services. 

Because of high cost programs and the permissive nature of the preschool 

law, there is a lack of commitment throughout the state to serve preschool 

I 

handicapped children 'despite strong positive feelings about the worth of 
the program. Securing necessary funding for these programs often results 
in the reduction of services for other children in the district. 
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The accounting systems of LEA and the reporting system to the State Depart- 
ment do not lend"^themselves to identifying the real costs of providing 
special instruction and services for handicapped children. The Special 
Education Section collects cost information on salaries of essential 
personnel and special supplies and equipment for programs for handicapped 
but the other costs realized by LEA are not identified. The Department 
has added an addendum to the Annual Financial Report from LEA's which 
will idprrfTfj^ all direct costs by disability area. This information will 

jL t) O 
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be available in the fall of 1974 for costs! -incurred during the 1973-74 
school year. ' - 

In addition, the Minnesota Commission for the Handicapped and the Depart- 
ment of Education are- jointly considering a study on the status of special 
education services for handicapped at the preschool, school age and 
post school age levels in the state. Should this study materialize, 
additional information should be available for the 1976 legislative 
session., 

•"SI 

6. No precise system is available for program evaluation. We do not know the 
extent to which handicapped children who are receiving special education 
services are making gains commensurate with program expectations. 

^ Although there has been a great deal of emphasis in building evaluation 
skills in special education leadership people in our sta.te, we have a 
long way to go in developing good evaluation systems for special education 
programs. It is immediately necessary to develop a system for reporting 
and collecting program evaluation reports on a state-wide basis that 
would result in meaningful 'information at both local and state levels. 

In addition to the information above, the following factors mustbe taken into 
consideration in any decisions or recommendations for financing special educa- 
tion programs: 

1. The costs reported are average costs which means that the state aid does 
not apply uniformly to the actual costs incurred by all school districts. 

2. The greatest single cost in providing special instruction and services is 
the expenditure for salaries. 
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3. There is a great disparity in salary costs among schools in the state. 

^ 4. Most of the special instruction and services are programs which support " 
handicapped pupils in the mainstream programs. Exceptions 1:o this-are 
mostly in the severely handicapped programs which^are self-contained special 
programs which actually take the place of the regular mainstream program. 
Therefore, most handicapped program costs must be considered as excess^ 
costs and not a replacement cost to mainstream. Only in. the exception 
where children are placed in special classes are such costs replacements 
to mainstream costs. 

5. Parents of handicapped pupils tend to move to school districts providing 
quality programs for their child. This is especially so for the severely 
handicapped pupil who represents a costly service. 

,\ . . • 

6. There is a high correlation between the number of handicapped pupils and 

the number of poor people in a given populationr 

7. A great number of the programs for handicapped are cooperative programs 
operated through a host school district. The costs of such programs are 
reflected in. the average maintenance cost for those h6st school districts. 

8. Many school districts in the state are faced with having to reduce 
services at the same time as they shouW be increasing services for handi- 
capped pupils to meet the state mandate. While most school districts are 
facing declining enrollments they are also faced with the need to expand 
special instruction and services for handicapped. This is a very difficult 
if not untenable position for dedicated school officials. A^method must 

be found to assist schools in financing their special education programs 
whidnrould reduce if not eliminate the dilemma these school districts 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

I^^ppears that the most reasonable method for solving the problems of financing 
special education programs is for the state to assume a greater portion of the 
costs for such services. This could be done by any of the following methods 
which have been suggested by various groups in recent years: 

1. Revising the existing formula for special education aid (60% of the salary 
of essential personnel not to exceed $5,600 for a full time emp^loyee for 
the regular school term) by increasing the percentage of reimbursement and 
- removing the $5,600 maximum on" an individual salary. 

The following options should be considered: 

OPTION #1:. 60% of the salaries of essential personnel with no maximum. 

This would remove the present ceiling of $5,600 in aid paid 
on a full time employee. The percentage is the same as 
in the current statutes. 

Estimated cost: $7,000,000 additional annually 

OPTION #2: 70% of salaries with no maximum. This would increase 
the percentage of reimbursement in Option 1 by 10%. 
Estimated cost: $12,000,000 additional annually 

* 

OPTION #3: 80% of salaries with no maximum 

0 , 

Estimated cost: • $17,000,000 additional annually. . 

2. Recormiend a new special aid formula which would pay all or a large percen- 
tage of the excess cost of handicapped programs. Excess cost is defined 
as the cost differential between the costs of educ?iting a nqn-handi capped 
child and the costs of educating a handicapped child. No estimate on the 
added costs are available at this time because of the current accounting 
and reporting procedures. 

er|c inn „ 
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3. Recommend a new weighted special aid formula based on average costs of • 
prograins based either on the disability classification such as speech, 
T.M.R., hearing, etc. or on the type of service provided such as tutoring, 
resource room, special class, residential program, etc. No cost estimates 
are available on this method at this time. Accurate cost information and 
a decision on the percentage of state effort are necessary before cost 
could be determined. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to each of the above alternatives- Re- 
gardless of the alternative selected, however, more state fu0s must be allocated 
for special education programs if we are to alleviate the current problems 
that exist. At this time, the school accounting and reporting systems do not 
lend themselves to accurate program costs. In order to move to an excess cost 
formula, improved accounting and reporting systems would have to be developed 
and implemented. 

The systems of weighting either by program or by disability have been tried 
and have generally proved to be too inflexible to meet the needs of each handi- 
capped child. 

The method of providing special education aids to LEA*s through a weighted 
system based on average costs gained a great dea^ of interest from a report 
prepared by the National Education Finance Project. Dr. Richard Rossmiller 
directed the portion of this study which dealt with financing special education 
and appeared as a strong advocate for the weighting concept. Since completion, 
of the study, however, Dr. Rossmiller appears to Jiave some reservations about 
the weighted method of financing special education. programs. In an article 
by Dr. Rossmiller entitled "coming to Grips with Costs and Expenditures" in ' 
the Education Commission of the States Report #50, May, 1974, he enumerates 
the following limitations of the weighted system: 

157- 
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1. "... using the average cost af all special education, programs 
in the state as a basis for allocating funds to-i'nd.ividual 
districts is no guarantee that adequate provisions wil-1 be made 

for the special education needs of pupils in th^se districts . • • 'V. ^j. 

2. "... cost indexes reflect* current education -practice \ • . 
they reflect only what is currently done,/^ot what could (or 
should) be done ..." ' ' 

3. "... cost indexes show the relative costs of educating pupils- 
in special programs compared with costs of, educating pupils in 
regular programs. They do not provide information as to how' 
wisely or how efficiently funds are being expended for either 

" regular or special education programs . . .'^ 

4. "... a cost index which lumps together all programs for educa- 
ting a particular category of handicapped children without regard 
to the way in which educational services are delivered to such 
children will make a great deal of cost variation within these 
programs. " y:. 

5. "... differences, in salaries and in costs of educJit'ional 
supplies and materials exist between districts, and these 
differences will be reflected in educational program costs and 
cost indexes." 

In light of the above information, the Task Force recommends " the first alter - 
native of adjusting the existing formula as the most ylable^ option. This ' 
formula does address to excess costs in, that the aK[ is. paid on salaries, the_ 
greatest cost item in any program. The method is flexible to the need_s_ of 
individual pupils. The method encourages program improvement as. jt_ provides 
more aid for quality programs. The formula has a good track record oyer the 
16 years i t has been used in that Minnesota is one of the to£ ten states iji 
providing quality PL^pgr^ms for handicapped children. 

It is also recommended that the state establish policies arid incentives whiqh 
would encourage the appropriate use of volunteers to assist local school dis- 
tricts in providing quality programs for their handicapped children.. The 
incentives should include state support for the expenses incurred by the local 
school district, including administration, in th^ operation'of volunteer program's. 
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TABLE I -A 

SPECIAL EDUCATION DATA 
PUPILS, STAFF. COSTS AND AID 
■ 1968-69, 1970-71, 1972-73 
.HIGH EXPENDITURE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



% Aid 



V 

t 

District' Name 


Pupils 


Staff 
ru 1 1 - 1 ime 


Staff 

rait"" 1 illic 


Reported 

Fynpridi tures 


State 
Aids 


of Reported 
Expenditures 


St. Louis Park- 














in 1968-69 


770 


30 


109 


357,669 


160,270 


44.8 \ 


1970-71 


696 


28 • 


112 


490,461 


225,828 


46.0 } 


1972-73 


688 


2/ 






230.315 


41 .4 


St. Paul 






• 


• 


- 




1968r69 


3,338 


303. ' 


30 


2,725,569 


1 ,215,735 


44.6 


1970-71 


5,313 


362 


43 


4,101 ,450 


1 ,849,723 


45.0 


1972-73 


7,101 

* 


494 


do 




2 231 184 


42.0 


Minneapolis 














1968-69 


7,594 


421 


^520 


4,697,994 


2,125,256 


45.2 


1970-71 . 


9,608 


485 


497 


6,217,432 


2,881,059 


46.3 


1972-73 


• 11 ,217 


545 


464 


/ ,DO0 yOUD 




43 2 


Hopkins 












46.8 


1968-69' 


674 


39 


95 


459,423 


215,469 


1970-71 


730 


25 


64 


320,870 


155,388 


48.4 


1972-/0 




?4 


43 


332,023 


139,963 


42.1 


Richfield 














1968-69 


795 


34 


77 


400,006 


196,434 


49.1 


1970-71 


1,151 


33 


88 


' 469,723 


223,448 


47.5 


, 1972-73 


. 762 


. 33 


58 


529,322 


237,578 


44.8 


Roseyil!^ 














1968-69 


568 


27 


26 


286,706 


143,984 


50.2 


1970-71 


1 .234 


44 


60 . 


569 ,005 


273,625 


48.0 


1972-73 


1 ,434 ^ 


47 


54 


624,408 


285,827 


45.7 














Rochester 














1968-69 


718 


23 


54 


257,410 


129,264 


50.2 


1970-71 


1 ,233 


45 


75 


518,632 


267,218 


51.5 


1972-73 


1,059 


54 


69 


686,046 


345,294 


50.3 
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(Tab>e I -A continued) 



% Aid , 

Staff Staff Reported State of Reported 

District Name Pupils Full -Time Part-Time Expenditures Aids Expenditures 

t 

No. St. Paul 

1968-69 734 15 ' 72 230,100 116,733 50.7 

1970-71 640 38 37 286,022 152,047 53.1 

1972-73. 700 29 58 411 ,4^^ 202,098 49.1 

Chisholm , 

1968-69 139 1 25 4t),982 27,321 66.6 

1970-71 228 4 21 67,962 37,382 55.0 /-^ 

1972-73 111 / 4 ,15 58,224 29,486 50.6 

■ K . 

Ely 

1968-69 69 ^ 2 11 30,058 17,917 59.6 

1970-71 187 1 30 79,715 44,374 55.6 

1972-73 194 1 26 91,790 50,789 55.3 

Zumbrota 

1968-69 188 2 1 16,699 9,239 55.3 

1970-71 162 2 0 3' 19,412 11 ,126 57.3 

1972-73 " 89 ■ 1 2 12,082 6,343 52.4 

Frost 

1968-69 - - - - - - 

1970-71 3 1 1 ,407 ^ 884 62.8. 



1972-73 
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Cyrus ^^ 
1968-69 . - - - 3 1 ,450 >, 615 42.4 



IGO 



1970-71 - - - . _ . 

1972-73 9 1 ■ 1,266 760 60.0 

TOTALS ' ^ 

1968-69 15,587 897 1,023 9,504,066 4,358,237 45.9 

1970-71 21 ,185 1 ,067 1 ,031 13,142,091 6,122,102 46.6 

1972-73 23.741 1,259 911 16,290,374 7,083,427 43.5 
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TABLE I-B 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DATA 
PUPILS, STAFF, COSTS AND AID 
1968-69, 1970-71,-1972-73 
MEDIAN TO HIGH EXPENDITURE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



District Name 


Pupils „ 


Staff 
Full -Time 


Staff 

' Part-Tigie 


Reported 
Expenditures 


Robbi nsdale 










1968-69 


2 165 


72 

H 




QAQ RIO 
jO 1 u 


1970-71 


2,166 






1 '^IR Rft7 

1 9 O 1 0 9OO/ 


1972-73 


2,020 ' 


79 


242 


1 ,492,019 


1 lUUi liCQVJ 










lQfiR-6Q 

1 2700 0 7 




1 O 


1 A 


117 RO'^ 


1970-71 




Of 


HO 


'^AR 7ftft 

OHO , / 00 


1972-73 ' 


897 


31 


70 


481 ,322 


UrdilU rva|-'IUb 










1 JOO—027 


?71 

CI 1 


11 


HH 


1 1 fifi7 
1 1 0 ,00/ 


1070-71 
1 J / u— / 1 


oou 


1 o 




l^ft ftftft 

1 00 )000 


1972-73 


351 


15 


34 


204,073 ' 


DU r ilbV 1 1 1 c 












ccc 


ft * 


00 


1 OH ,OU7 


1 Q70-71 

1 Z7 / U— / 1 


RIP 

O 1 o 

% 

762 


Q 
O 


00 


1 HH ,^00 


1972-73 


8 


62 


230.000 


Thief River Falls 










1968-69 


232 


7 


. 38 


75,923 


1970-71 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


209,695 


197?-7'? 


149 


15 




lift 791 


T ntprnati onal Fall<; 










-1968-69 


114 


4 


10 


56,388 


1970-71 


117 


4 


17 


62,729 


1972-73 


139 


5 


16 


62,513 


Will mar 










" 1968-69 


328 


12 


20 


, 131,536 


1970-71 


431 


16 


S8 


215,607 


1972-73 


428 


23 


34 


• 305,204 








IGl 





% Aid 

State of Reported 
Aids Expenditures 




64,247 54.6 
177,644 V 51.3 
238^679 



'54,978 
80,790 
97,669 

65,649 
77,365 
124,523 

40,454 ' 
103,485 
66,790 

24,311 
31,101 
33,193 

71,341 
112,356 
152,821 



49.5 

\ 

48.3 
50.8 
47. '8 



43.1 
49.5 
53.0 

54.2 
52.1 
50.0 
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(Table I-B continued) 



District Name 



Staff. 
"Pupils Full -Time 



Staff Reported State 

Part-Time Expenditures^ Aids 



% Aid 

of Reported 
Expenditures 



Marshall 
1968-69 
. 1970-71 
1972-73 

LeSueur 
1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 ' 

Roseau ' 
1968-69 
1970-71 
, 1971-72 

Bird Island 
1968-69 

1970- 71 ' 

1971- 72 

St. Clair 
1968-69 
1970-71 

1972- 73j> 

LaPorte 
1968-69 
Vl 970-71 
T972-73 

Oklee 

1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 

TOTALS 
1968-69 

aB,^j72_73 



80 
114 
124 


2 
4 
6 


5 
9 

- 22 

& 


32,247 
^47.913 
62.897 


88 
97 
94 


/. 

4 
3 


3 

5, 
4 


27,883 
/ 28,780 
/ 34,322 



25 
179 
195 



48 
29 

2 

19 
82 

1 

15 
29 

43 

29 
38 

3,874 
4,752 
5,337 




2 
2 



4 

2 



1 

3 

136 
188 
211 



9 
5 

5 

2 
11 



1 
1 

2 
5 
9 

497 
528 ' 
542 



20,836 
116,174 
160,473 



31 ,993 
32,466 

655 
4,545 
5,778 

240 
20,723 
16,895 

4,042 
12,460 
36,175 

1 ,664,298 
2,715,145 
3,Z42,858 



14,203 
23,177 
30,787 

18,061 
16,992 
18,934 

11,669 
66,668 
87,996) 



14,742 
13,259 



44.0 
48.3 



64.7 
59.0 
55.1 

57.2 
57.3 
54.8 



,25 



436 
2,720 
3,463 

159 
12,185 
10,043 

2,633 
7,418 
17,610 

814,435- 
1 ,301 ,630 
1,517,502 



46.0 
40.8 

66.5 
59.8 
59.9 

66.2 
58.7 
59.4 

65.1 
59.5 
48.6 

48.9 
47.9 
46.8 
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Dlstrfct Name 



r.. TABLE I-C 

SPECIAL EDUCATION DATA 
PUPILS, STAFF, COSTS AND AID 
1968-69, 197Q-71, 1972-73 
MEDIAN TO LOW EXPENDITURE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

v> 

Staff Staff Reported State 
Pupils Full -Time Part-Time, Expenditures Aids 



% Aid 

of Reported 
Expenditures 



Little Falls 
1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 

* 

Lakefteld 
1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 

Anoka 
.1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 

Jackson 

1968-69 

1970-71 

1972-73 
* 

Breckenridge 
1968-69 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

St. Charles 
1968-69 
1970-7r 

1972- 73 

Russell 
1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 



213 
227 
466 

41 
46 
44 

1 ,779 
1 ,635 
1 ,831 

19 
86 
67 

21 

' 65 
■ 79 

7 
49 
58 

1 

11 

2 



8 

16 
25 

2 
3 
3 



1 
1 
5 

1 
2 
3 



16 
13 
35 

5 

5 
3 




10 
15 
15 

4 
4 
2 

1 
1 



72,535 
152,463 
315,436 

21 ,847 
31 ,861 ^ 
35,912' 

542,585 
798,978 
1 , 085.077 

13^095 
21 ,299 
29,853 

20,932 
'23,099 
37,363 

9,120 
21 ,446 
37;329 

315 
1 ,620 
1^ 



37,926 
76,674 
158,196 

10,638 
17,083 
17,972 

283,340 
419,925 
582,898 

7,696 
11,250 
16,860 

12,821 
13,302 
22,227 

4,600 
12,696 
21 ,084 

209 
681 
642 



52.2 
50.2 
50.1 

48.6 
53.6 
50.0 

52.2 
52.5 
7 53.7 

58.7 
52.8 
56.4 

61.2 
57.5 
59.4 

50.4 
59.1 
56.4 

66.3 
42.0 
4X).5 
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(Table I-C continued) 



District Name 




Brewster 
1968-69 
>970-71 
1972-73 

TOTALS, 
1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 



Pupils 



24 
46 
18 

10 
4 

14 

2.115 
2.169 
2.579 



2 
2 
2 



63 
96 
50 



1 • 16,747 

3 23.968 

3 12.536 ^ 

1 780 

5 1,713 

1 3.629, 

184 697.956 

213 1 .076.447 

270 1 .558.717 



■s. 



staff' Staff Reported State 

•Full -Time Part-Time Expenditures Aids 



9.988 
13.803 
6.906 

519 
700 
1,446 

367.737 
566.114 
828,231 



% Aid « 
of Reported 
Expenditures 



59.6 
57.5 
55.0 

66.5 
40.8 
39.8 

52.7 
52.6 
■ 53.1 
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TABLE I-D 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DATA 
'PUPILS, STAFF, COSTS, AND AID 

1968-69. 1970-71 . 1972-73 
LOW EXPENDITURE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



District Name 



Staff Staff _ Reported State 

Pupils Full-Time Part-lime Expenditures Aids 



1 Aid 

of Reported 
Expenditures 



Brai nerd 
1968-69 
1970-71 

1972-73 

. -t 

Chisago Lakes 
1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 

Bag ley 

1968-69 

1970-71 
. 1972-73 

Hayfield 

1968-69 
. 1970-71 
1972-73 

Pine City 
1968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 

Mahnomen . 
1.968-69 
1970-71 
1972-73 

New Yo^rk Mills 

1968-69 
/ 1970-71 

1972-73 



593 
582 

95 
65 
74 



20 
93 
241 

8 
68 
79 

46 
66 
77 

2 
49 
99 

70 
17 



17 
24 
48 

2 
1 

4 

2 

8 

1 

2 

■ 2 

2 
4 
15 



4 
10 

2 

2- 



36 
37 
64 

0 

15 
19 
16 

4 
3 
8 

1 
2 

5 

12 
25 

. 1 

2 
9 
6 

5 

2 



150,731 
250,599 
571 ,034 

30,977 
25,411 
26,348 

15,606 
62 ,884 
113,906 

9,065 
19,030 
16,881 

19,230 
42,272 
57,648 

1 ,>902 
31 ,527 
57,436 

22,435 
24,937 



87,769 
137,769 
316,208 

18,326 
15,194- 
15,691 

9,348 
33,426 
61,695 

4,949 
10,492 
9,919 

, 11,061 
24,195 
30,472 

•721 
17,520" 
31 ,505 

12,727 
13,504 



58.2 
54.9 
55.3 

59.1 
59.7 
59.5 

59.9 
53.1 
54.1 

54.5 
55.1 . 
58.7 

57.5 
57,2 
52.8 

37.9 
55.5 
54.8 

56.7 
54.1 



(Table I -D continued) 



District Name 



Staff , Staff Reported . State 

^Pupils Full -Time ' -Par^t-Time ExpeWditures Aids 



% Aid 

of Reported 
Expenditures 



Cottonwood 
1968-69 

^ 1970-71 
1972-73 

Goodhue - 
1968-69 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

Sanborn 
1968-69 
1970-71 
' 1972-73 

Brandon 
1968-69 
1970-71 

1972- 73 

TOTALS 
1968-69 
1970-71 
. 1972-73 



, • 13 

1 14; 

43 
9 

. 18 
95 

29 
19 
13 

5 

18 
1 

\ 
890 
1 ,109 
1 ,505 



1 
3 



4 
9 
7 

1 

10 



26 
50 
97 



7 
6 
3 

5 
5 
14 

92 

127 
124 



4,034 
,47,913 
7,010 

228 
10,862 
19,372 

2,385 
3,325 
3,715 

5,495 
7,792 
9,436 

262,088 
526,552 
.882,786 



: 1 ,444 
23 ,177 " 
• 2,711 

151 
5,648 
10,029 

900 
1,390 
1,400 

1 ,423 
3,896 
5,291 

148,819 
286,211 
484,921 



35.7- 

48.3 

38.6 

66.2 
51.9 
51.7 

37.7 
41.8 
37.6 

25.8 
50.0 
56.0 

56.7 
54.3 
54.9 



$18,000,000 
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GRAPH A . . . 

HIGH EXPENDITURE SCHOOL DiStRICT TOTALS OF 
REPORTED EXPENDITURES AND STATE AIDS FOR SPECIAL 
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REPORTED EXPENDITURES AND STATE AIDS FOR SPECIAL 
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$900,000 



LOW EXPEND'ITURE SCHOOL DISTRICT TOTALS OF 
REPORTED EXPENDITURES AND STATE AIDS FOR SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1968-69, 1970-71, and 1972-73 
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FIFTY School DISTRICT TOTALS OF 
REPORTED EXPENDITURES AND STATE AIDS FOR SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1968-69, 1970-71, and 1972-73 
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Salisbury Adams 

r 

I have just one or two observations irr the form of dissents to make for 
the record, as follows: 

Issue Paper on State Foundation Aids, Recommendation 1: I would like to 
see it spelled out more clearly that, while the State should continue its 
efforts toward equalization, it should not do so to the extent of harming 
the existing programs in high-spending districts nor encouraging lihe indis- 
criminate increase of spending in low-spending districts. I think that this 
is implicit but ought to be stated clearly when discussing the subject of, 
• equalization of educational opporiuoities. 

My other point relates to the third factor under the subject of Additional • 
Aid Based on Training and Experience of Professional Staff. I can well 
understand factors 1 and 2, but factor 3 gives me great concer'n. This is 
the one that grants what could be substantial amounts of aid for districts ^ 
with higher numbers of certified staff per 1 ,000 pupils. '*One must bear in 
mind that .02% of $825.00 is $16.50 per pupil unit so that if all districts 
were to take advantage of this stimulation, sizable amounts of money could 
be involved. We must recognize that expanding certified staff relative to 
numbers pf students has been a normal process that needs no state aid incen- 
tives. At the moment there may well be unemployed teachers and their pro- 
blems certainly require our attention - so too the problem of School 
Districts with senior staffs. But there are other programs such as teacher 
sabbaticals, early retirement, teacher mobility, etc. which are being 
considered for these problems. Also, we must not let the classroom load 
especially in primary grades, get too big and yet there are approaches such 
as teachers' aides, paraprofessional s-,. and curricula restructuring which are 
designed tb avoid this but building into the State Aid formula an incentive 
to hire more certified teachers per 1,000 students is a basic mistake,! 
believe*, and one probably -which will be impossible to change. Th^ incen- 
tive, if any, in this area, should probably be^just the opposite, for in 
no other way will the teaching profession gain the increases* in individual 
productivity and exposure with which the teaching profession can gain* its 
rightful economic and social status. 



Lloyd Nielsen 



The following references to a recommendation concerning a limited and 
equalised discretionary power for school districts which the Jask Force 
recommended for study. 



The inclusion in the formula of some aruount of local School Board discretion 
to raise revenues above rigid limits is essential if quality elementary 
and secondary education is to continue to be a benchmark of the State^ of ' 
Minnesota. The vitality which districts making extra effort have given to 
Minnesota public schools and the prerogative of" local boards to do more in 
schools than has been done in the past should not be completely eliminated. 
Rather, the State's goals should be to distribute resources in a way which 
makes this discretion a reality to more districts on an equitable basis 
rather than to eliminate this discretion from those who have been willing 
to make the extra effort in the past. , f - * 



ERIC 




The abrupt discontinuation of this factor in 1971 will in my judgment have 
a long term detrimental effect on the relatively high level of public educa- 
tion attained in Minnesota, both in terms of initiation of improvements and • 
in continuance of existing quality programs. In the past in those districts 
where the local boards supported additional effort, services were initiated 
which on the bdsis of success (in these districts were subsequently adopted 
by other districts. The complete elimination of local discretion will eli- 
minate much of the vitality of this process. It is recognized that some 
development funds that some development funds are available through the 
Quality Education Council process. These are distributed on the basis of 
state-wide? needs and considerations. While it is appropriate in the interest 
of efficiency that much development investment be on such state-wide basis, 
the complete elimination of local ijiitiative will stifle much creative 
commitment.of faculties in the local school districts of the State. Further, 
the experience during 1973-74 and 1974-75 clearly demonstrates the need for- 
access to some amount of local Board discretion to avoid deterioration of 
high quality services due to circumstances (e.g., the high level of inflation)- 
unforeseeable by the authors of the formula at a given time. 

I believe the restoration of local discretion in the 10%-15% per pupil unit 
range on a powei; equalized basis wogld provide insurance toward continuing 
the vitality for service improvement through local districts during a time 
when action toward state-wide direction of improvement is being initiated. 
In addition, it would retain a limited sense of the right of the local ^ 
community through its elected school board to determine the appropriate . 
leve? of investment for the youth in their schools. Finally, it would 
provide a safequard to maintain a given level of services in circumstances 
not visible at the time legislators project revenue needs for the succeeding 
biennium. 

In simplest terms power equalizing mearjs that equal effort will result in 
equal revenues being available to-support educational programs. The source 
of the revenues involved need not be property taxes , al though the use of such 
tax is one way power equalizing can be implemented. The critical factor is 
some type of local effort to which a state or regional revenues source res- 
ponds to equalize the number of dollars per pupil .unit that ard available for 
each increment of local effort. If $1.00 of local effort per taxpayer 
raises $10.00 per^pupil unit in one school district, a power equalizing 
system will provide that the same would happen in any district. 

The following is a hypothetical example of one power equalization basis for 
local board discretion using the property base: 

Assumptions 

1 . 5%-10% of a state average of $800 would be $40-$80. 

2. A district choosing to exercise the local discretion would be required ■ 
to, make levy effort on the same level as that district in the state with . 
the average per pupil evaluation. The excess dollars produced from dis- 
tricts with above clverage evaluation would be placed in a state-wide 
Effort Fund to support the deficits resulting in below average districts 
when the choice to make' equal effort was exercised. Any net deficits 

in this pool would be supplemented by state revenues from non-property 
sources. . ' 

171 
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Example 

1. District A with 5,000 pupil units chooses to increase its/per unit 
investment by $10 above the limitations.. Assume the state average 
effort requ'ired to do this ts 5 mills. Assume furt|ier that 5 mill 
levy in District A would yield $15 p.p.u. District A would increase 
the local effort by 5 mills yielding $50,000 for local purposes and 
.$25,000 to go into the state-wide Effort Fund. ^ ' ^ 

2. District B w^th 5,000. pupil units makes a similar choice to raise fhe 
investment by $10 p.p.u. above limitations. The 5 mill Tevy, however, 
raises only $35,000. District B would file a certificate of additional 
effort with the State Department of Education and receive a $15,000 
power equalizing grant from the Effort Fund. ^ 
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Bernard L> Ptrjevec 

* «• 
With a sincere respect for the outstanding qua! iTicatioas, the many hours 
of unselfish effort and the noble intentions of my fellow committee members, 
I regretfully find^it necessary to submit the following general and specific 
minority comments regarding the Foundation Aid and levy sections of this 
report! 

1. for one, was disappointed with the approach used and some of the 
^ findings in these two reports. Due to limited time and the fact that 
^-meaningful data was unavailable, the committees were unable to conduct 

a thorough diagnostic study on school finances. We failed to analyze 
the fiscal consequences of the new finance formulas on each district's 
various funds; to detect and verify the reasons therefore and tosuggest/ 
test formula improvements. I, therefore, believe some of the fiiTOings 
should- be considered with reservations; several of the statements in 
these two reports are inaccurate or misleading and they appear to re- 
flect opinions rather than substantiated facts. This experience did 
reveal an urgent need for a thorough study on Minnesota's school 
finance formulas. 

2. Due' to the fact that our statutes integrate or^ coordinate our aid and 
levy formulas and separate conmittees were established to study each- 
of these two aspects, I believe the most important fiscal problem 
(inflation) was underemphasized and other significant problems (man- 
dated costs, tax delinquencies,, trends in revenue disparities, trans- 

' portation and Capital Outlay formula deficiencies) were overlooked. 

^Foundation Aid Report 



The theme of these remarks appear to emphasize the plight of high expendi- 
ture/declining enrollment districts while they overlook or minimize the 
problems of average, low cost, stable and growing districts. Both testi- 
mony and available data indicate that, although the present formulas have 
generally nelped all districts and their taxpayers, no one kind of district 
is excluded from having equally serious fiscal problems under these 
formulas; The data als.o indicates that the new finance formulas have a 
divergent effect upon similar districts - i.e., some districts in each 
' classification fared better than those in other classifications. 

2. Recommendation #1: 

Although society and our judicial system have apparently accepted the 
premise that "equal revenue is synonomous with equal educational opp'or- 
tunity'^this concept appears to be more a matter of convenience than an 
objective. In 'actual ity, our formulas overlook many cost-related dis- 
parities - climate, terrain, population density, physical facilities, etc. 
There is also serious need to incorporate on-site needs assessments, to 
coordinate statutes and regulations, to improve our data base and, possibly 
alter our educational delivery system before "equal educational opportunity 
becomes a reality. Lacking these improvements, I believe we should tread 
carefully in our effort to equalize revenue. 



1 . ^mmary /Statements : 
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Recommendation #2: 



Thts.recorrmendation appears to contradict Recommendation #1 as the de- 
gree and experience weightings (A-1 and A-2) would expand present dis- 
parities in revenue per pupil. If such a formula were to be adopted, 
some consideration should be given to including non-certified staff 
(aides) and the equally, if not more important, factor of disparities 
in salary schedules. . ' ' 

Levy Report 

Recommendation #2: 

Inasmuch as the cited discrepancy does hot affect a district's revenue 
but, rather, the portion of such revenue which is paid by the State 
versus local taxpayers, and, inasmuch as this recommendation would in- 
crease the property tax on some local taxpayers by 3%, I question the 
propriety of this committee to incTude'this issue in its study - i.e., 
it's a taxing policx question more than a school funding question. 



Dean fritze 



Recommendation No. 1 refers .to making slight changes in the present Founda- 
tion Aid Formula. A major change is needed. At present the formula dis- 
criminates against the low-spending district. 

Costs per pupil unit are equalizing among schools. Many low-spending 
school districts are rapidly becoming highApending schools without a 
proportionate increase in Foundation Aid. (For instance^- a number of schools' 
with 1500 pupil units vary in formula amount by over $^00, and the Founda- 
tion Formula is not allowing the so-called low-spending school to meet the 
new obligations by increasing the formula figure fast enough. 

Expenditures for one be^se year are determining exp6nditures for many schools 
for many years into the fuu/re. B^pcause many schools spent a lot of dollars 
during the school year 1970-71, they can receive the maximum aid of $825 
for 1974-75. Specifically speaking, both Blue Earth and Southland received 
$825 per pupil unit, or will receive, for 1974-75; Hayfi eld will receive 
$749. All three schools are the same size./ Totally the difference in aid 
is over $100,000. To a school this size this is. quite an inequity. 

The present system does not meet the- problem. If expenses are legitimate, 
thren comparable schools with comparable programs' should receive comparable 
aid*. * . 
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